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Investment Topics — 


It is the purpose of this department to offer such suggestions as wil] 
assist readers in handling their money affairs. Questions Pertaining to 
im bonds, stocks, real estate, etc., are outside the province of this ; 
and cannot be answered. In all cases, initials only will be used to ; 
quiries as published, but full mame and address must accompany all 
evidence of good faith. This department is at your service. We wil 
to answer such questions as we can. If you will enclose your name 
a 2-cent stamp, your questions will be taken care of in the usual way 
Address ali currespondence to: . 


- Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge 


If you wish to borrow 


money on a long-time, easy-payment 
first mortgage on an improved farm 
which you personally operate and 
which is your chiefsouree of income,we 
have funds available at 534% interest. 
Send in your application at once as applications 
are considered in the order received. Remem- 
ber, we loan only in New England, New York ; 
and New Jervey. 


If you wish to invest 
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a small or large amount where it will be safe, 
tax-free and available when needed, buy our~ 
5% Federal Farm Loan Bonds, issued under U. 
S. Government supervision. These Bonds may 
be had in denominations as low as $40, coupon 
or registered, Interest is paid twice a year. 
Price at market to yield about 4.5%. 


Inquire of the Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Farm Loan Association in your County or write to 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Selling On Others’ Successes 

Financial Department: I have been asked 
to take some bonds ot the Confederate Home 
Abattoirs Corp. of Schenectady, N. Y. They 
are selling 8 per cent First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds, put out by one of our locat~banks, 
and run tor 20 years. Any information given 
I assure you will be greatly appreciated.— 
(F. L., New York. 

You will have to send us more in- 
formation before we can answer your 
inquiry about these bonds. The cir- 
culars you enclose confine themselves 
to describing, first, the profits made 
in the packing business generally and 
second, the advantages of this new 
scheme for promoting the raising of 
cattle in the east. There is, however, 
not a single fact which would enable 
one intelligently to pass upon the ad- 
visability of investing in the bonds 
of this company. 

What you want to know first is how 
these bonds are secured, what they 
are & mortgage on and what the value 
of the property is upon which the 
bonds are a lien and how that value 
compares with the total amount ‘of 
bonds outstanding. Even after you 
have established what the security is 
you want to know what the earnings 
of the company aré so as to be able 
to estimate their ability to pay inter- 
est. Finally you want to know the 
price at which these bonds are -of- 
fered. 

It is a good genera! principle to ex- 
ercise caution when you are asked to 
invest in any proposition, the promo- 
ters of which take up most of the 
spate in their literature by describing 
the successes of other companies in 
similar lines. For instance, whenever 
you are asked to buy automobile stock 
and the salesman tells you how much 
money Ford has made, it is a good 
time to watch your step. What Ford 
made has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. Every automobile is not a Ford 
and every automobile manufacturer 
has not the same genius that the cre- 
ator of the “Flivver”’ has displayed. 

So in this case whatever money may 
have been made by Armour or -Swift 
is totally beside the point. All :this is 
without passing on the merits of this 
propositiot -from an _ agricultural 
standpoint. It is simply to point out 
that the information is not adequate 
as far as investment analysis goes. 


Attractive Utility Bonds 


Financial Department: Kindly give me your 
opinion on the following bonds as a safe in- 
vestment: Philadelphia Co. 6s of 1944; Sin- 

clair Consolidated Oil 7s of 1937.—(H. V. G., 
aa | New York. 


Dr. David Roberts Animal Medicine We think Philadelphia 6s of 1944 
44 Prescriptions—Sold by Druggists or Direct 


| are very attractive investments. They 
HW) A prescription for every.animal ailment, whether it be cow, horse, pig, sheep or seli around par and are well secured. 
poultry. A complete line for the protection of your live s 


kc. 
Dr. DAVID ROBERTS’ ANTI-ABORTION TREATMENT has been suec- The Philadelphia Company supplies 
cessfully used for over thirty years—it is long past the experimental stage. Ite effective Sy natural gas and electric light and 
res power to the Pittsburgh district. It 


ness in preventing and overcoming Abortion in cows is bein 
is an old established corporation, effi- 


in hundreds of herds every year hether you own five or five hundred, you can 
Stamp Abortion Out and Keep it Out 

ciently managed and its present out- 

look is very good. The Sinclair 7s 


Stop losing calves. Send ** THE CATTLE SPECIALIST.” Answers 
are also probably safe but not so con- 


for FREE f every 

wre pertaining to ABORTION IN COWS. Tells how to treat your own herd at small expense. 
rite Or. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO.., Inc. 197 Wisconsin St., Waukesha, Wis. 

servative as the utility bond. 

} 


get your share of the Proiits ag 
stockholder. If the automobile is 

a success or operations are conduc, 
at a loss, you will lose That is 
there is to it. There is no objecti 
to putting money into stock of os 
kind any more than there is to p 
ting money into any othe 
The error is-in caiiing 
which it is not. 
any automobile 
stock at least, cannot he conside 

an investment. Whenever you bu 
you take chances. An investment 4 
a bond or preferred stock bought fg 
the purpose of securing a regular p 
turn in the shape of interest or div 
dends. There is no assurance of ay 
regularity whatever in dividends 9 
Star Motors or any other automobi 
stock. 
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Get Big Introductory Offer / 
New 1923 Model ~ Throttle Governed ~ 


=| Ly Attention, Farmers and Woodsmen! The 
V4. New, Improved 1923 Model OTTAWA— 
ry the last word in Log Saws—is ready now 
= }at a surprisingly Low Price! Startling 
new improverhnents; 4 H-P (you need all 
this wer) Kerosene engine — 


matt 


_ Our Washington Letter 
UU Oe 
Agriculture Facing New Figh 


Washington, Oct. 13.—The applic 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massy 
chusetts for the right to bring an a6 
tion in the Supreme Court of t 
United States to test the constitutiog 
ality of the so-called Maternity A 
bids fair to bring into review befo 
this highest court the whole chaing 
legislative acts by which “Fede 
Aid” has been extended in co-ope 
ation with the states. This will brim 
into this case some of the most im 
portant agricultural legislation of t 
past 10 years. Should the court ta 
the view upon which the Massachy 
setts suit is based, it may wipe off th 
statute books the Federal Aid fo 
Highway Construction, Iederal Ai 
for Vocational Education, and p 
haps the whole Agricultural Extensis 
system. 

The Supreme Court granted the p 
liminary application of the Attorne 
General of Massachusetts on Mond 
of this week, and set Jan. 3, 1923, 
the return date for the hearing of th 
argument. 

The Maternity Act provides a Fe 
eral Fund which is to be pro rate 
among the states, and makes ce 
equal funds available for the sam 
purposes as set forth by the Fede 
act. Massachusetts has not seen 
to make an appropriation, and 
attacks the law on the ground thi 
her taxpayers are being forced top 
taxes for this work, carried on 
other states, and that in the act its 
Congress has usurped State authori 
and “established a system of gove 
ment whereby certain government 
functions are performed by co-0ope 
ation between the federai governme 
ard the said states, from which Mass 
chusetts is excluded by reason of 
assertion of its sovereign rights.” _ 


Federal-Aid Highways Attacked 


There has been a spirit in Cong 
to oppose this type of legisla 
manifest in the strong backing % 
Townsend bill had in the last © 
gress, providing for highway puildi 
direct by.the Federal Government, } 
stead of by the states using state @ 
administered, along with the state ¢ 
operating funds, according to the @ 
tum of Congress rather than % 
states. There is also growing on 
sition to this in a number of % 


Inlet and exhaust 
Vaives opened m 
chanically — like auto 
and tractor motors— 
used on other 
saws. Uses loans 
fuel. 





fast or slow. Lightest Weight. 
Built In 2 Sizes Stent case—use 
4 0-P, Write sow 
for Low Factory 
erms, ; nearest to you of 
: AW 9 Branch Houses, 
>= ~ at a big saving in 


years 
ahead. 350 saw cuts a minute with New Modele Saw 
i Saw more wood, with 
cheapest fuel. 
is Ay = TT, jay 
Prices, 
Easy 
demand forfire- 
ite coal for £ 


i. Gash or Terme. 
Fi ree! Write for start- 
, Wood sort No 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


Saws > 


More Wood 7 
than any other Log Saw 900-D Wood SL, Ottawa, Kans. 





THE AUTO-OILED’AERM 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4): 


és sent wit 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on “very 
bearing. Theshaftsrun in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 
Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry géars cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
—— To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 
rice AERM = 


for Circular. Minneapolis Oakland 














KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
Famous Everywhere 


because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases 
capacity 40 per cent. uses al! 

waste heat. 


Purely a Speculation 


Financial Department: Will you kindly 
inform me whether Star Motors, Inc., is a 
good investment or not? (Attached Circular) 
—(S.K.S., Pennsylvania. 


‘y/\\4 Learn About Engines 
4 Before You Buy One 


WRITE for my illustrated book—Tells all 
about engines—Shows every part of the 


According to our standards Star 
Motors is not an investment at all but 
simply a speculation. In fact, the cir- 
cular you enclose with your inquiry 


WITTE — Explains its many ad tages — 
) Describes 42 sizes and styles. — 
Direct FACTORY Prices 
on anything you want. Lifetime Guarantee, Cash 
or Easy Terms. 9-Day Test. 1 wmediate Shipment. 
WITTE ENGINE WOR 


1807 Qakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1807 Empire Building, 


SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 


aa are 




















says frankly that the company invites 
you to become a partner in their or- 
ganization. If you are a partner you 
must take losses as well as gains. If 
this automobile proves to be a success 
and is marketed at a profit you will 


eastern states opposing. because © 
hold that they have completed 
essential state systems of roatais 
by western states holding that 
bankrupting them to try to keep 
¥Continued on Page 303) 
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Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’— Washington 
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“Bie Us A Farm Sheep: Flock 


With Hot-House Lambs and Breeding Animals in Mind—By Prof. R. B. Hinman of New York 


Dear Editor:—On my farm in Dutchess County, 
¥., I have acres of rough, unimproved-land, which 
particularly adapted to sheep raising. I want to 
t in some purebred sheep, with two purposes in 
ind; To raise hot-house lambs for the November 
=j February market in New York City and to estab- 
h myself as a breeder of the breed d select for 
Mis purpose. 1 understand that Shropshires and 
ithdowns are perhaps the best known sheepeat the 
gs and perhaps the two most popular breeds 
mong my friends, but either of these may not fit a 
m plan for raising hot-house lambs. What do you 
Mink? What have our friends at the New York 
Mollege of Agriculture done along this line?—(H. M. 
N deciding upon the 
breed s1id type of sheep 
to place upon our east- 
ern farms, we must 
consider not only the 
urpose to be gained from the flock 
iut the past performance of the 
rious breeds and their adapta- 
bility to our eastern agriculture. 
The long-wooled Merino breeds. 
have built up a reputation for their 
sol while the mutton types, such 
as the Oxford, Shropshire and 
puthdown have built themselves a 
Teputation for carcass, but a com- 
bination of blood of the wool breeds 
nd mutton types gives-a more 
profitable farm return than pure- 
breds of any one of the breeds. 
is, of course, is not in relation 
to raising breeding animals for sale 
s such. 
In the sheep work. at the New 
ork State College of Agriculture, 
ithas been found that-a sprinkling 
wf Dorset blood in the production 
if winter lambs has done much to 
eure an early breeding tendancy. 
The Rambouillet among the longer 
wooled breeds has a reputation for 
Poth mutton carcass and for wool, 
gad it has been possible to secure a reason- 
bly good production of hot-house lambs 
irom this breed. The Oxford is noted for its 
great size and the Shropshire is a good gen- 
tal purpose and intermediate mutton breed 
, - the Southdown is smaller and yet well 
ne: q i P 
The ideal would be to secure a large-size 
mutton animal with long wool which would 
wring a good price on the market. However, 
© such breed as this exists at the present 
time but the nearest to it are animals secured 
by a definite crossing plan. The farm flock 
or the production of hot-house lambs at 
Mmell is built up of crosses. Although hot- 
louse lambs may be considered as a major 
Project from the flock, the size and fineness 
Wool cannot be laughed at since with 
oper handling the wool can be made to take 
are of the cost of the animals and the sale 
hot-house lambs then becomes nearly a 
war gain. 
pon of response to internal parasites par- 
Warly on laree pasture or range must be 
,tinmind. It is desirable to take a breed 
ich has gregarious characteristics. It 


and disadvantages. 
right adjacent to the sheep barn. 
do not entail the laborious care given dairy cows. 


In choosing the breed, also the_ 


must be borne in mind, too, in this breeding 
work that the ram should not be mated back 
upon the first generation. 
Starting the Farm Flock 
A sheep project for eastern farm may be 
developed as follows: Take a foundation 
flock of purebred Rambouillet ewes, and for 
purpose cf discussion, let us. consider the 
fowtndation flock as of 20 animals. These may 
. be bought in the Fall as dry, unbred ewes 
or in the spring as bred animals, if you can 


The ram crosses thus secured should be fed 
and sold as hot-house lambs, as should also 
any poor individuals among the ewe lambs. 
The other.good ewe lambs are kept and added 
to the flock. 
So Much for the First Year 
Continuing on the basis that the flock will 
be enlarged according to good principles of 
flock management, do not breed the cross- 
bred Dorset-Rambouillet ewes held over, but 
lay plans to breed them the second year and 
to a new ram. Losses, of course, 
will occur in the foundation stock 





he el 


a 


Some Farmers Let the Sheep Do the Husking 


On some farms it is not uncommon to spread corn in the ear very thinly 
over old pastures, letting the sheep eat it up. 


get the proper breeding. Right here it may 
be well to say a word concerning the purchase 
of the animals. I have noticed that sheep 
breeders have built up their reputation on 
their honor for fair business. In dealing with 
a-reliable sheep breeder an inexperienced 
buyer is more apt to secure high grade ani- 
mals by leaving the choice of those animals to 


~ the seller, for so many defects are not easily 


seen in the way of poor mouths, parasites, 
etc., which the owner knows and which the 
buyer, unless experienced, will not observe. 
The reputable breeders have built up their 
business on animals upon which they will 
stake their reputation. K 

On the basis that the purchase was made 
in the Fall, the 20 Rambouillet ewes are then 
carried over the Fall and not bred until 
Spring, which is done as soon as they are 
turned on pasture next Spring. At this time 
of going to pasture, a purebred Dorset ram 
with the full qualifieations for a flock sire, is 


- turned on pasture with them. Under aver- 


age conditions, one ram will take care of 25 
to 40 ewes. The young lambs will come along 
in September, October or in early November. 





This method has its advantages 
Pictured here is one method of feeding corn in the rack 
While daily attention is necessary, sheep 


of the original 20 purebred Ram- 
bouillet ewes and an estimate of 
the loss due to disease, etc., is about 
25 per cent, or in other words, 
every year five good purebred ewes 
should be purchased to add to the 
foundation stock. This will keep 
the number of the foundation stock 
up to 20 and will entirely change 
the blood of the foundation stock 
every four years. 

Assuming that the lamb off- 
spring from the cross of the Dorset 
ram with the 20 Rambouillet ewes 
will produce 30 lambs, of which 
half will be males and the other 
half females, this will give 15 
crosses to carry over for breeding 
purposes the second year after the 
project is started. Since these 
crosses are not bred until the 
second year, the total number of 
animals in the flock the second year 
will then be 35 ewes and one ram. 
The crosses are bred the second 
year to the new ram and all the 
lambs from the cross-bred ewes are 
sold, while the ewe lambs from the 
purebred ‘Rambouillet ewes are 
kept but the ram lambs are sold. 

To make this pictorial, we have the fol- 
lowing: 1925 

20 Rambouil- 
let ewes 
(keep ewe 
lambs, sell 
ram lambs) 

tam bouil- 
let - Dorset 
ewes (sell 
ram lambs) all lambs 
1 Dorset ram from  cross- 

bred ewes) 
1 new Dorset 

z 7 Tram 

By this method the size of thé flock grows 
rapidly. If the breeder wishes he can secure 
a purebred Rambouillet ram and build up his 
own foundation flock as well as the size of the 
total flock, using the Rambouillet on the pure- 
bred Rambouillet ewes and making his repu- 
tation as a Rambouillet breeder and distrib- 
utor of Rambouillet foundation stock to 
other breeders. 

The wool from the Rambouillet Dorset 
cross is worth one half to three quarters more 


(Continued on Page 298) 





1924 
Rambouil- 
let ewes 15 
(keep ewe 
lambs, sell 


1923 20 
20 Rambouil- 
let ewes 
1 Dorset ram 
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Week Ending October 21, 1922 


Must Read and Write 


NEW voters this fall must be able to read 
and write, and under the law the local 
school authorities were empowered to issue 
certificates of literacy to men and women 
who can satisfy the simple reading and 
writing test prepared by the New York 
State Department of Education. This is a 
good law, and if its provisions drop from 
the voting list those who will not be Ameri- 
canized, so much the better. The foreign- 
born in the cities—yes, the American-born 
who have not learned to read and write in 
this great country of free education—have 
been lead by the nose en masse to the polls, 
and perhaps the new law may help to break 
the closed fist of some of the petty, city poli- 
ticians. 

Whether the literacy requirement will af- 
fect the country voting lists to any extent 
remains to be seen, although there is no 
question but what the neglected little 
country school, which we are all working so 
hard to improve, gives the vast majority of 
the rural population a fundamental educa- 
tion at least. 








Certifying the Baby Chicks 

E have asserted for years that the baby- 

chick industry needed the protection of 
state certification of hatcheries which sell 
day-old chicks to farmers and poultrymen, 
for human nature has not reached that stage 
of perfection where any large business will 
be free of unscrupulous individuals. The 
occasional faker in the hatchery business has 
damaged the general reputation of the busi- 
ness, when the truth is that the majority of 
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the large hatchery men are scrupulous, exact- 


ing and honest in their business dealings with 
fellow poultrymen and farmers. 

The day-old. chick business has developed 
in recent years by leaps and bounds until the 
output of baby chicks from some counties in 
which the business is concentrated is as great 
as 20 million chicks per year. A number of 
states issue official certificates on poultry 
flocks from which individuals are to be used 
for breeding purposes, and inspection stand- 
ards for market poultry have been developed 
to the great benefit of the poultry business. 
The official certification of custom-hatching 
plants will protect poultrymen and farmers 
against fakers who advertise and sell as pure- 
bred stock the chicks of mongrel parentage. 

As a start along this line, the various state 
departments of agriculture or the poultry de- 
partment at the state colleges, should publish 
a certified list of custom-hatching plants, 
and it would then be optional with the poul- 
trymen to ask for inspection of their breeding 
fowls as a means of obtaining recognition on 
this certified list. Our poultry friends in 
Wisconsin have taken definite steps along 
this line. The baby-chick men in New Jersey 
are asking for such protection and a program 
to this effect should be instigated this season 
in every state where custom-hatching has 
become a vital part of the poultry business. 





Favor Gaining for Larger Units 


S the work ofthe Committee of 21—which 

investigated the rural school situation in 
New York state—becomes better known, 
sentiment appears to be gaining for a larger 
unit of administration and taxation, and an 
equitable distribution of the burden of tax 
support. Expressing the opinion of leading 
educators on the recommendations of: the 
committee, Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, recently 
said before a joint conference of teachers: 

It is'to be hoped that later on the rural people 
will consent to a still larger unit, and for that rea- 
son the committee feels that an intermediate unit, 
between the state and the community, should be or- 
ganized from the first. The methods of taxation 
and state subsidy suggested, by the committee are 
far in advance of any now in operation in any state 
of the Union. While the plan for state aid seems 
difficult to comprehend, it is as mearly fair and 
effective as any- human device can well be. 

Progressive educators have claimed for 
years that a remodeling of the school machin- 
ery was necessary in order to give the coun- 
try boy and girl a “square deal.” »As the re-. 
port of the Committee of 21 gains in favor, 
it is obvious: to'rural people that its recom- 
mendations are not new ideas to be forced 
upon them, but a confirmation by scientific 
investigation of recommendations which, for 
the most part, originally came from the 
farmers themselves. 





More Political Footballing 
HE New York City Department of Public 
Markets is playing a handsome political 
game with the public markets. In conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Public Struc- 
tures it is laying plans for a $2,000,000 mar- 
ket in the Bronx, which is a northeastern 
section of New York City and quite removed 
from all terminal facilities with the South 
and the West, from which direction-the bulk 
of all foodstuffs arrive. Worst of all, the city 
department is making no effort to tie up this 
huge market with the Port of New York Au- 
thority’s marketing plans. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the methods of our New Jersey 
market friends, who in contemplation of their 
marketing facilities along the New Jersey 
shore are working very closely with the Port 
of New York Authority. 
If reasonable progress is to be made in the 


development of New York City’s market 
the development must be from the gs 
point of the city as a whole and not as 
political aspirations of any one borough of 
that city. In our opinion, the first step jg ¢, 
develop a primary terminal market at a log. 
ical section of the city, and this appears ty 
be along the southwestern water front jp 
Manhattan, possibly where the Ganseyooy 
market now stands. With such a pri 
market, progress could be reasonably perma. 
nent in establishing contacts with tern; 
marketing places in other sections. The map. 
keting of foodstuffs has too long been a polit, 
ical football. It was to minimize the politica 
footballing of foodstuffs that the Port of New 
York Authority included the marketing of 
farm products in its development pro 
and co-operation with that body is the only 
logical step. 





Equal Wages for Equal Effort 


WHAT to do about ‘equalizing genepy 

wages paid in rural territory for similg 
kinds ‘of labor, is a puzzling problem. fy 
fact, it is almost a discouraging puzzle, with 
labor on state work or in the industries com. 
manding many times. the wage which far. 
mers can pay to labor on a cost of produ. 
tion basis. Perhaps the following comment 
from a dairyman in Oneida County, N, Y, 
echoes a very general opinion: 

I feel that our dollars cost us something like 309 
te.-400 pennies each and to see men working oy 
state road repairs and working in the manner that 
they do, seems quite provoking. Sometimes one may 
will saw a small 2x6-inch plank, two men holding 
the plank and one looking at the others. It ig & 
be hoped that things will balance soon so that the 
farmer will not have to give away all of his labor 
_and part of his goods when selling his products, 
Carpenters are making 60, 70 and even 80 cents per 
hour. Masons receive about the same wage scale, 
These wages do not seem to be on the right leva 
with the farmer’s labor income and the farmer has 
large capital invested, and also sO many and such 
varied risks and long hours at work. 

It is easy enough to say that the wages of 
men in industries other than farming must 
come down to an equitable level with thos 
of the farmer, or else that the farmer must 
receive more for his crops from those who 
are paid the high wages. Such comment, 
however, is not satisfying by any means 
because there is absolutely no way fora 
farmer to bring about that adjustment until 
agriculture has an even stronger grip upo 
the affairs of the nation. In their lighter 
moments, the wage earning classes eatht 
siastically decl4re the farmer is the King of 
all industry, but surely he is one King who 
has never received what is due to him. . 

In the retrospect, the situation of the 
farmer is not pleasing, but with the very 
rapid strides in agricultural organization 
and marketing, the outlook is hopeful and 
encouraging. Our dairymen, fruit growef, 
potato men, wool, honey and maple pe 
ducers are securing a grip upon the markets 
and prices. Although only a start has beet 
made the results are encouraging, and they 
point to the new era in farming—in wilt 
we are already launched—which shoul 
finally bring agriculture into an equitable 
relation with all other basic, industries. 





I wish to congratulate you upon securill 
Jared Van Wagenen,‘Jr., to contribute ' 
the columns of the American Agricultum 
There is probably no one of this generalial 
better qualified to do this work than 1s Mh 
Van Wagenen. I shall read his articles W%) 
much interest.—(L. A. Clinton, Direct 
State University of New Jersey. 





I was much interested in your warning 
the recent issue in regard to radio stock. I 
think your point is excellent. and well 
—(Ellen DeGraff, Jefferson County, N. Y. 
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From The Editor's Daily Mail Bag 


Letters from Our Readers on a Wide Variety of Farm Topics 


large market center such as one of the big 
cities, you are entering into competition with 
experienced firms which have done this dehy- 
dration work for many years and have the 
business procedure down to a science. How- 
ever, if you have a market in a nearby town 
or city this objection might be overcome. 
You know best about that yourself. 

There are several very good evaporators on 
the market which have been successfully used 
in many places. One is designed especially 
for home use and, therefore, has a limited 
capacity. So far as we can see, an evapora- 
tor of this size is built on scientific principles 
and should do the work in a satisfactory 
way. Manufacturers of evaporating machin- 
ery state that the dehydration industry is 





sugar content. The result is that the died 
product lacks sweetness and is, inclined to be 
bitter. 

Apple evapcrators under good management 
pay fairlf well. In New York State the ter- 
ritory is well served by local concerns and it 
is a question whether co-operative planis 
could be handled any more efficiently. 





« Out of the Old Ruts 


ITH wheat selling at 90 cents to $1, 
W oats at 35 to 40 cents and other farm 
crops correspondingly low, and 

school and county taxes higher, it would ap- 
pear that it is high time for the farm occu- 
piers, in this section at least, to turn their 
attention to other crops be- 








ot as the 
‘ough of _ 
tep is ty — Only Learning to Co-operate 
at a log. ME. 7E more one studies the facts, the 
— to T stronger is the conviction that so far 
ont in as New York State is concerned, and 
NSevoort undoubtedly other states, we are only slowly 
Primary ie earning co-operation and scarcely have the 
y Derma. iphabet yet. We boast of our Dairymen’s 
a “ieague Co-operative Association with some 
— show of reason, of our Grange-League-Fed- 
n a polit eration for its success in putting feeds, seeds, 
Politica fertilizers, etc., of quality where inferiority 
ti a was before, and of our several hundred smal- 
eung of ier organizations that, generally speaking, 
the . functioning for the advantage of our 
© only farmers. However, each one of these is 
up against difficult problems at almost every 
| step of the way. These diffi- * 
ort pulties are due very. largely to = 
general MN jhe fact that. we do not truly = 
r Similar rate. Possibly it~ is 
em. |p coe nature that prevents 
zle, with our coming into better rela- 
ies com- tions with each other and in 
ich far. working in more complete 
produe. harmony. 
« It seems to me that we 
NY should not become at all dis- 
couraged because there is lack Club Leader, 
ke pf complete harmony in our 
nner tal association work. We have 
one man attempted real co-operation 
n holding only recently and have much 
It s& to learn. Just a few years 
ae back our co-operatives were, 
products, most of them at least, simply 
cents per stock companies with farmers 
Se scale, as stockholders. It may take 
ght level ageneration or more forusto = 
aaa ‘earn to co-operate. Some one 
has said that co-operation 
rages of means that we work to give = 
gz must the other man the same ad- = 
h those vantages we get for ourselves. = 
er must In our Dairymen’s League = 
se who Co-operative there are very 
mmeant, many who really work~ for 
meals, this end in order that both = 
for a may be benefited, but there = 
nt until isa small minority who adopt = 
Ip upon the business idea of getting = 
lighter the most for themselves for = 
eathue the time being, regardless of = 
King of consequences to thers or to = 
ng whe the whole association later on. = 
ot the It is just this spirit that is = 





‘making the League trouble at 


turist Calf Club Scholarship. 


in connection with the course. 


The American Agriculturist Calf Club Scholarship 





ECENTLY we announced in these columns the $200 American Agricul- a 

It will give to the winning club boy enough = 
funds to attend the winter course at the New York State College of Agricul- 7 
ture, and it will pay all expenses of room, board, books and laboratory fees = 
The scholarship will be awarded to a New 
York boy who is regularly enrolled in a calf club and who most proficiently 
answers the examination submitted by Prof. W. J. Wright, New York State 
from whom all details of the scholarship may be secured. 
In addition the boy must present a photograph of himself and the animal, 
a final record of the project and a brief essay on his project. 


Officially accepting this scholarship in behalf of Cornell University, 
Livingston Farrand, President of Cornell, issues the following statement: 


October 2, 1922 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
The American Agriculturist, 


461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


My Dear Mr. Morgenthau: 


On behalf of the Board of Trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity, I beg to express the hearty thanks of the University 
for the $200 scholarship in the short or winter course of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, which you have so 
generously provided and which is to be known as the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist Calf Club Scholarship. The Board of 
Trustees accepts this scholarship and will endeavor to ad- 
minister-it in accordance with your wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 


Livingston Farrand 


President 


sides wheat and other com- 
mon farm crops. Some of 
them are doing this. Near 
here is a farm of considerable 
acreage that has changed 
hands many times during the 
last 25 years and it is common 
knowledge that it has been 
worked at a loss so far as cash 
= returns go, nearly every year 
of this time. 


Last spring the farm came 
into possession of one of those 
whom we may term, perhaps, 
as “new era” farmers and 
there are considerable changes 
noted. One worth mentioning 
is an old orchard site of 114 
acres which was plowed and 
put into cucumbers. By Sep- 
tember 5, this year, over $500 
was realized from the sale of 
pickles and dills. (At the close 
of September, the cucumber 
grower stated that if frosts 
held off he would surely get 
$750 returns from his 11% 
acres. : He sold his wheat from 
47 acres at $900.) Evidently 
there will be more profit from 
this plot this season than the 
previous occupier made in a 
year from the entire farm. 


Another farmer planted 
three acres to the Colum- 
bian Purple raspberry. The 
second crop of fruit sold 
for $2450 and I paid him 
$159 for young plants from 
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the present moment. That is ' 
ho reason for letting up any in our efforts. 
The new co-operation for which we are striv- 
ing in the League, in the Farm Bureau and in 


. other associations comes as the result of slow 
is beet development. We are-making progress.— 
id they (H. H. Lyon, Chemung County, N. Y. 
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Evaporators for Surplus Fruit « 


Is it practical for eastern farmers to. unite in 
4 plan to install evaporating apparatus to take care 
of surplus apples, pears and plums? What are the 
limits of such small plants?—(A.-F. Howes, Luzerne 
County, Pa. 

E hesitate to recommend that you 

form a co-operative association for 
A ‘this purpose in your neighborhood 
ior there are a great many difficulties in the 
vay of success for such an organization. 
there is a large crop of fruit this year but 
° 4. . 
nother season may find the average fruit 
2¢0wer with no such surplus, and the ex- 
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ock. I pensive apparatus will stand idle with no in- 
a tome from the investment. 
Y Then, teo, if you are planning to serve a 
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still in its infancy and they have not been 
able to call to our attention a co-operative de- 
velopment such as you suggest. Many large 
kilns in operation are a commercial success: 
Most of these commercial firms use warm air 
furnaces placed in a cellar or pit. The build- 
ing in connection with the furnace is some- 
what open and is divided into rooms for 
various trays. 
Field Already Covered 

It probably would be practical for eastern 
farmers to unite in a plan to install suitable 
evaporating apparatus to take care of sur- 
plus apples, is the opinion of J. W. Robson, 
office manager for the Western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Packing Asso- 
ciation. Pears have not been dried with any 
great success and our eastern plums are not 
satisfactory for drying. The same variety 
of prunes as they grow in California does not 
make a satisfactory product for drying when 
grown in the East. It is impossible for the 
grower to leave the prunes on the trees until 
they are dead ripe and have the maximum 








the patch the same year. 
Another, who perhaps cann6t be termed 
a farmer, having had several years ex- 
perience in fruit growing, planted 14 acres 
of Columbian and sold his crop when the 
bushes were two years planted for $11,000, 
the buyers doing the harvesting. On my 
farm I had a 11% acre patch of black rasp- 
berries which in March of 1920 was con- 
demned to be cut down and the land plowed, 
but the other work pressed and it was not 
done. The following summer this patch with 
114 acres of strawberries yielded just $561, 
plus $70 for plants sold to the trade, while 
the return from the grain from 20 acres of 
wheat brought in only $500, and that from 
25 acres of hay, $600. Many more instances 
could be cited to prove it would seem wise 
to get out of the old ruts and try some other 
road that promises better travelling and big- 
ger returns at the end of the year—(E. H. 
Burson, Monroe County, N. Y. 


A BIG WOODPILE is the best heat insure 
ance. . 
























Boys lr Visit 
New York City 
AtOurExpense 


You may have a free trip to New 
eYork City provided you sell 50 sub- 
scriptions for American Agricultur- 
ist, for one year or more, between 
now and December 15th. 


WHAT THE TRIP WILL 
INCLUDE 


Every boy qualifying for the- trip 
will have all his traveling eo geet 
paid to and from New York and 
also all expenses for the two days 
he is ‘our guest in New York City, 
December 28th and 29th. 

Our program will include a trip 
to the famous New York Hippo- 
drome, a visit to the Museum of 
aye History, the Bronx Zoolog- 
cal Gardens, a Sight Seeing Bus 
Trip around New York, a visit to 
the New Markets and Water Front, 
a trip on+board an ocean going 
liner, etc. 

On the second day of the trip 
we will have a big dinner at which 
one or two men of national promi- 
nence will make um address to the 
boys. 


WHAT BOYS ARE ELIGIBLE 


Any boy between the age of 12 
and 18 who_lives in any one of the 
following states will be eligible for 
the free trip to New York City. 
Here are the states: 

New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Phode’ Island, Vermom, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

In order to be entitled to the New 
York trip the only thing that is ne- 
cessary is for a boy to sell 50 sub 
scriptions for American Agricultur- 
ist, either new or renewal, hctween 
September 16th and December 
15th, 1922. The subscriptions must 
be for not less than one year, 


ELGIN WATCH FREE 


We will make a present of a 20-- 
year gold-filled Elgin Watch to the 
boy who finishes getting the 50 
subscriptions, the quickest. In case 
it should happen that two or more 
‘boys finish getting the 50 subscrip- 
tions on the’ same day, we would 
give the watch to the boy whose 
last order completing the 50 aub- 
scriptions showed the earliest hour 
of mailing according to the post- 
mark on the envelope, 


TWO HANDSOME SILVER CUPS 


At the banquet the publisher 
avill present a handsome silver cup 
to the boy who sold the greatest 
number of subserptions over and 
cbove the 50 wequired to earn the 
trip 

He will also present a handsome 
silver’cup to the boy who sold the 
gereatest number of three-year sub- 
scriptions. 

A toy can qualify for oniy one 
of the above three extra prizes. in 
cose of a tie, extra prizes will be 
provided. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Sec ames ae ee ee om 
! Manager Free Trip Bureau, ’ 
I Care American Agriculturist, } 
| 461 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City. ? 


§ Please count me in on the free trip } 
] to New York City. “Send me necessary } 
sample copies and other supplies free, 

! together with instructions. In case I ] 
| fail to get 50 subscriptions it is under- i 
etood that you will pay me a 50 per 
l cent. commission, provided I send you ] 


at least 5 subscriptions, 








Plow 


WE have relatives visiting from the 
State of Washington and _ the 
State of lowa. 

trip was made in 

an auto. As-I 
f write I am 
thinking as to 
the automobile’s 
effect upon our 
civilization. 
What effect has 
it had upon you 
,and me? Is it 
all bad or all 
good? Is_ this 
enormous ex- 
pense for ma- 
chines, for up- 
keep, for oil and 
gas, and for road 
im provement 
worth while? 
Must we stani for an institution that 
kills and injures for life? Shall we 
uphold a scheme that pays cash for 
gasoline and gets trusted for grocer- 
ies? What is the gain from riding 40 
miles an hour and loitering at the end 
of the journey? Is all this taking us 
away from the original point of view 
that our early ancestors had when they 
| laid the foundation for our present 
wealth? They had an idea of economy 
that is a lost art to-day. Money spent 
for gasoline and rubber can’t go into 
soil tilth. Let the next generation pay 
its own bills and some of ours, too, fs 
a pretty commé@n feeling. If we can 
have a good time, gets deep into our 
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systems and I guess We are pretty 
much alike. 
On the other hand, is there some 


permanent -value that will make us 
more efficient and worth whole? I 
think there is. The power of a person 
to increase his output is marked. 
Driving a car has made me more care- 
ful. I can center my thought on a 
piece of work better than before. I 
actu: lly believe I am more alert and 
more accurate. On our narrow road 
when meeting or passing cars one must 
measure distance closely and not loose 
his head. Then again an auto must be 


kept in order or it won’t run, ana 
“order is heavens first law” was said 
many years ago. So after all, I am 


inclined to think in the final human 
balance sheet we have an asset greater 
than the liability entirely aside from 
the purely business and commercial 
advantages which need no argument. 


The Ton Truck at Our Farm 


We put a ton truck into our own 
business this spring from necessity and 
not from choice and since March 9 it 
has averaged 70 miles‘a day, Sunday 
included. 

I am ‘tunable at present to figure the 
cost of much of its work as compared 
to horsepower, but its use has changed 
é6ur organization to a marked degree. 
Aside from milk delivery we do the 
most of our supply hauling and the 
-* horses are seldom taken frem the 
farm. Emergencies arise nearly every 
day and the quick and easy mobility 
of the truck makes organization easy. 
I can feel an ease not known before in 
arranging from day to day. Of course, 
we are inclined not to forestall our 
wants in the movement,of things from 
place to place because the truck can 
do it, a kind of “let George do it” 
habit. The driver does little else than 
to drive an-1 care for his truck. 

I have put off writing this letter 
just because the days and nights too, 
were filled with routine and extra 
things to do, and finally this last day 
has been a disturbing one having been 
called away eight times during the 
writing. Now no one can write read- 
able connectec stuff under such sur- 
roundings and the question arises why 
should one undertake to use a pencil 
before so large and intelligent an 
audience as, the readers of this paper 
with other things to do. It is the old 
story of trying to do many things at 
the same time and not doing them all 
well. 
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As I write the seeding of 
rrass and clover looks fairly 
good. But even with this favor- 
able year for these little plants, if 








From Washington the. 


Handle Talks 


| | Motor Truck Speeds the Farm Business 


the grain had been thickly sown, there 
would have heen some thin spots. If 
we could only learn that heavy grain 
seeding is responsible for heavy hay 
losses it would be a great 
learned. I am somewhat disturbed by 
the constantly increasing tonnage of 
hay and straw that must be stacked. 
Shall we build mere barn ‘room.at the 
present high building cost just to siore 
these fodders? Maybe, but it would 
take money to build to cover more 
than 200 tons that cannot now be 
stored. And so I suppose most-of us 
go on from day to day with this and 
many things, wondering what is best 
to do first, among a multitude of 
things that ought to be done. 

Lack of capital, lack of enterprise, 
lack of knowledge keeps us back. One 
or all holds most of us in check, but 
nothing seems to keep ts in check 
from huying gas.—(H. E. Cook. 


Digest of New Tariff Act 


Under the new tariff act of 1922 the 
following items are subject to duty 
when imported -fro6m any foreign 
country into the United States, accord- 
ing ‘to summary made by B. F. Mc- 
Carthy, New York City, representative 
of the federal bureau of agricultural 
economics. + 

Par. 701—Cattle weighing less than 
1,050 pounds each, 1% cents per 
pound; weighing 1,050 pounds each or 
more, 2 cents per pound; fresh beef 
and veal 3 cents per pound; tallow % 





cent per pound; oleo oil and oleo 
stearin 1 cent per pound. 
Par. 702—Sheep and goats $2 per 


head; fresh mutton and-goat meat 2% 

cents per pound; fresh lamb 4 cents 

per pound. 5 
Par. 763—Swine % cent per pound; 


fresh pork % cent per pound; bacon, 


ham and shoulders ‘and- other pork 
prepared or preserved 2 cemts per 
pound; lard 1 cent per pound; lard 


compounds’ and lard substitutes 4 
cents per pound. 

Par. 706—Meats, fresh, prepared or 
preserved, not specially provided for, 
20% ad valorem; provided (reference 
to compliance with Meat Inspection 
Administration and Food and Drugs 
Act.) 

Par. 709—Butter, 8 cents 
pound; oleo and other butter 
stitutes, 8 cents per pound. 

Par, 714—Horses and mules, valued 
at not more than $150 per head, $30 
per head; valued at more than $150 
per head, 20% ad valoreme 

Par. 715—Live animals, vertebrate 
and invertebrate, not. specially pro- 
vided: for 15% ad valorem. 


Tariff on Wools 


Par. 1101—Wools, not improved by 
thé admixture of Merino or English 
blood, and other wools of like charac- 


per 
sub- 


ter -er descriptiom and hair of the 
camel, in the grease, 12 cents per 
pound; washed, 18 cents per pound; 


scoured 24 cents per pound. The duty 
on such wools imported on the skin 
shall be 11 cents per pound; provided, 
that such wools may be imported un- 
der bond in an amount to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and un- 
der such regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe; and if within three years from 
the date of importation or withdrawal 
from bonded warehouse satisfactory 
proof is furnished that the wools have 
been used in the manufacture of rugs, 
carpets, or any other floor coverings, 
the duties shall be remitted or re- 
funded: Provided further, that if any 
such wools imported under bond as 
above prescribed are used in the man- 
ufacture of articles other than rugs, 
carpets, or any other floor coverings, 
there shall be levied, collected, anda 
paid on Ahy wools so used in violation 
of the bond, in addition to the regular 
duties provided by this paragraph, 
20 cents per pound, which shall not 
be remitted or refunded on exporta- 
tion of the articles or for any other 
reason. Wools in the -grease shall be 
eonsidered such as shall have been 
shorn from the sheep without any 
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cleansing; thai is, in their 

dition. _Washed wools diel Oe Py 

sidered such as have been way” 

with water oniy on the sheep’ 

or on the skins. . * back, 
Par. 1102—Wools, 

provided for, and hair 








not especially 
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goat, Cashmere gvat, cibaee ae j 
like animals, imported in the greanil 
washed, 31 cents per pound "oft ca W 
content; imported in the® «= & 
state, 31 cents per pound: lmperaciill > be 
the skin, 30 cents per pound ° a nD 
content. Of clean w 

Par. 1103—I¢ any bale o th 
containing wools, hairs, woeh th 
or wool waste material, subject to a 10 
ferent rates of duty, be entereq at ~ st 
rate or rates lower than applic Pr th 

cable 

the highest rate applicable to re 
part shall apply to the entire conta | 
of such bale or package. = to 
aes rot 1 Ai fan ‘age —_ of the “ 
provided for in this schedule pl 
which has been advanced in any man. wh 
ner or by any process of manufacture fol 
beyond the washed or scoured conta y ho 
tion, including tops, but not furthes be! 
advanced than’ roving, 33 cents pa do 
pound and 20% aa valorem. - co! 
On the Free List a 

Par. 1655—Sausage casing, we - 

‘sands, intestines, bladders, tendon “ 
and integufments not speciany . s 

pecially r 
vided for. : - 
Par. 1666—Skins. of all kinac r os 
: nas, raw gla 
and hides not specially provided €or bic: 
pov 

Trapping In Pennsylvania isn 
, Will you kindly tell me which counti 
in Pennsylvania are best for trappin a 
the esmmon fur bearers in thoce He her sch 
—(J. F. Kornrumpf, Butler C unity Pt the 

The figures which show the bounty too! 
claims allowed on noxious anima's the 
in Pennsylvania are available, but wat 
neither the board of agriculture ffor ly. 
the state board of game com mission- and 
ers have any records for fur bearers line 
as raccoons, muskrats, skunks, cte, Of the 
course, fur bearers upon which tery 
bounties are paid give an added batt 
chance of profit im the  busincgs 
Bounties at this time in Pennsylvania S 
are $8 for each wild éat killed within 
the state, $2 for each fox and $1.59 : 
foreach weasel. There is also 4 ~ 
bounty on mink. with 

The greatest number of wild cats It r 
in the year ending November, 1921, ve 
was killed in Clinton County (38) pn 

next Elk County (26): and Sullivary W 
County (21); grey foxes, Bradford have 
County (231), Huntingdon County be a 
(225), Somerset County (203); red the : 
foxes, Tioga- County (290), Susque ditio 
hanna County (238), Bradford County whe 
(215): mink, Crawford Coun‘y (258), 1% 
Bradford County (245), Somerset tau 
County (193); weasels, Crawforl direc 
County (3,475), Bradford Couny allov 
(2,336), Butler County (2.321). Thes tran: 
figures would indicate that Bradford have 
County and adjacent sections along et 
the upper tier of counties and dow hold, 
through the Susquehanna station fi feed 
the Alleghanies offer the hest ov smal, 
tunity for gathering fur bearers, cer 
tainly those upon. which a _ bounty W 
may be collected. Be 

( 
prote 
Less European Wheat wen 

The wheat crop for [rance fot a 

1922 is estimated at 235,380,00 7 
bushels, according to the Intern usual 
tional Institute of Agriculture other 
Rome. This is a decrease of 83,09 tectio 
000 bushels from the yield in 192% sarth 
The wheat yield of Germany is est ly us 
mated at 69,670,000 bushels, a red! protec 
tion of 38,130,000 bushels frov it streng 
year’s crop. edly 

The rye crop of France is esti'raté light 
at 37,600,000 bushels compared wil Sin 

44,392,000 bushels last year; bath there 
39,540,000 bushels compared ‘it ast 

$8,318,000 bushels in 1921; oats, 2am 8 © | 

250,000 bushels compared with %4h = i. 
455,000 bushels. In Germany t Sy 
yield of rye is estimated at 210.58 oa ' 
000 bushels compared with 267.64 a 
000 bushels last year; oats, 234,09 is Z 
000 bushels compared with 344,314 oy 
000 bushels. P 

Canvas 

: May b 

Housing Machinery—All machin of th 

for which there is no further ne Pound 

should be housed and protected fr feed ¢ 

rain and snew. Working n ctal pam pared 

such as plow bottoms, cultivatd ing to 
shovels, binder needles, etc., show 

be coated with heavy grease to P Dar 

vent rusting. Pounds, 
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HEN several terminals’ of the 
erage battery become covered 


with a gre 
on, gro 








ws like a fungus, it will 














© scoureg aly a short time until trouble 
NDOrte on makes its appearance. Some morning 
d of clean you step on the starter button 
— will be nothing but silence in 
T package ere ks. In other words, the cor- 
ale vay the*last 
OP Wastes sion has finally eaten away 
ject to dif. nd of the battery cable, so that 
red at any the battery and the starter cable have 
applicable, parted company’ for the time being. 
le to any The immediate remedy is, of course. 
© contents F to disconnect the lead-covered, plug 
; from the battery post and solder the 
ur of the pack on the cable, an operation 
Schedule, oe the owner is seldom able to per- 
anv man. - himself. It is an easy matter, 
inufactyrs ’ oe or to stop the corrosion early, 
red conds. ce it has progressed far enough to 
>t further MME Ge real harm. This is not ac- 
cents per ‘omplished merely by applying vase- 
- fine or cup grease to the cable, but by 
frst neutralizing the acid around the 
Ing, wea. eorroded portion of the cable. The 
tendons most successful scheme is to cage 
ially pro. nect the offending cable temporarily 
from the battery and dip it into a 
‘inds, ray giass containing a strong solution. of 
vided ¢or bicarbonate of soda, ordinary baking 
owder, or ammonia. When this is 
» gone, bubbles will rise from the liquid. 
vania When no more bubbles rise, the neu- 
h counties tralization is complete. It is a good 
apping, and scheme to scrub the exposed parts of 
; pantie the cable with a stiff brush (an old 
= we tooth-brush will answer) after which 
ong bounty the terminals should be washed in 
' ie ‘water and permitted to dry thorough- 
nbc but ly. Tape the exposed end of the cable 
ture i and apply a coating of grease or vase- 
os line and it will be a long time before 
ir bearers the ‘acid fumes arising from the bat- 
; ‘ a tery will again attack the copper of the 
: coal battery cable. 
businegs ‘ [ 
nsylvania Securing Continuous Power 
ed withis lam going to put in a power and lighting 
and $1.50 plant, and would like to have your advice 
S also @ How much power can you get out of a spring 
with a 150 foot fall and about 1200 feet away’ 
wild cats It runs an inch and a half pipe the year 
- 9 round. Could I develop power enough to run 
ver, 192k a small power plant?—(J. F., Pennsylvania. 
oe With such a water power as you 
Brae have available, you certainly ought to 
County be able to get sufficient power to run 
03): red the small power plant under good con- 
Susquel ditions. A properly designed water 
-d County wheel should develop between 1 and 
ity (258); 1% horsepower, and since it, is con- 
Somerset tinuous you can be taking power 
Crawford directly from your generator. Even 
Coun'y allowing for loss in efficiency in 
1). Thess transmission, you ought to_be able to 
Bradford have power enough to run practically 
ns along any item of equipment for the house- 
ind dow#tl hold, and to run the grindstone, small 
station ff feed grinder, fanning mill and other 
at owl small machincs 
rers, cer a 
: bounty Waterproofing Your Canvas 
Because treatments designed to 
Protect canvas against moisture and 
oat mildew do not, as a rule, prevent the 
a injurious effects of sunlight on the 
a oa fibre, the federal bureau of chemistry 
“Tatedlll been experimenting with the 
lture usual waterproofing mixtures to which 
r 99.09he other substances are added. For pro- 
in 192 tection against sunlight it found that 
y is esth tarth pigments, such as are common- 
‘oan ly used in paints, are effective. The 
‘rom if Protection consists in conserving the 
Strength of the fabric And undoubt- 
esto on results from keeping out the 
1 W » 
; ‘7 Since several pigments are suitable, 
ed xit there is more or less freedom of choice 
ats, 28% %tocolor. Fora buff to khaki color, 
ith 24% We yellow ochre; for a darker buff 
any t o light brown, use raw sienna; for 
210,580 fark red or reddish brown, use burnt 
267,64 Sienna; for olive brown, use raw um- 
234,60 ber; and for dark brown, use burnt 
344,912 umber. 
‘ The formulas for waterproofing 








‘anvas suggested by the government 
May be used with the addition of one 
the earth pigments. using one 
Pound, either dry or gfound in lin- 
fed oil, to each gallon of the pre- 
solution, or one of the follow- 
formulas may be used instead: 


Formula 1 


achinemy 
er ne 
ed fi 0 
fal pare 
ltivate 
show 
to pre 











enish deposit which, as time - 





Dark : 
Pounds. or yellow petrolatum (vaseline) 8% 
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Keep Battery Soerainnis Clean 


W aterproofing and Power Problems 


Beeswax 1% pounds. 

Gasoline 3 gallons. 

Kerosene 2 gallons. ‘ 

Earth pigment (dry or ground in linseed 
oil) 1 pound to each gallon of prepared solu- 
tion. 


Formula 2 


Asphalt (petroleum 
pounds. 

Dark or.yellow petrolatum (vaseline) 2% 
pounds, 

Gasoline 3 galions. 

‘Kerosene 2 gallons. 

Earth pigment (dry or ground in linseed 
oil) 1 pound to each gallons of prepared solu- 
tion. 


or 


bermudez) 7% 


Enough for 40 Squarc Rods 
The quantities given in the two 
formulas are sufficient for treaifng 
about 40 square rods of canvas when 








brushed on one side and can be in- 
creased or decreased in proportion as 
required. Canvas treated with -form- 
ula 2 will probably be somewhat more 
water-resistant than if treated with 
formula 1, but it will also be darke: 
because of the asphalt. Since asphalt 
is usually -cheaper, especially when 
used in large amounts, this formula 
may be preferred. . 

for canvas that remains in a fixed 
position, as, for instance, permanent 
wagon covers, boiled linseed. oi] con- 
taining 1 pound of pigment to the 
gallon can be used. This treatment 
stiffens the canvas and is, therefore 
not suitable for covers that are fre- 
quently, folded. Lamp black was 
found to be one of the, best protec- 
tive pigments for use with linseed oil 
giving the most flexible coating. Ai 
uminum bronzing powder and. for a 
white color, zinc oxide are also gooa. 
but the latter stiffens the canvas more 
then any of the other pigments tried. 

















ae - . H&ZLINE OF : 
—_™s ~~ WOOD SAWS & 
Most complete line on the market. Sold direct at E 
lowest factory prices. Over 3c styles—a size and 
style for every use—from frame at $9.80 to com- 
plete portable rig; for cord wood, poles, timbers, § 
‘umber, shingles, - for farmers, wood merch- ? 
ants, contractors; sold on trial; money back 
if not satisfied; $10,000 bond in bank, 
backs guarartee. Don’t buy urtii you 
get Free Catalog of most surprising 
values. — Write for it today. pox 44 
Hertzler & Zook Co. BELieviLie, PA, 











Powerful, Relia- 

ble. Built to last; 

BF werk. ‘Big survive 

> ig os 8 

— wer. Use cheapest 

4 Month's Triat, Easy Terms. 

Easy to start: noeranking. Most practi- 

eal engine ever built. 

ENGINE BOOK F' Write toda: 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1051-0 King St. Ottawa, Kansas. 














Model K41—Two Ton 


*2375 


Chassis Only—At the Factory 


GMC Chassis list at fac- 

tory as follows: One Ton, 

$1295; Two Ton, 

$2375; Three and One- 

half Ton, $3600; Five 

Ton, $3950; tax to 
be added 





General Motors Truc 


Haul Stock This Fall With a.GMC 


Flashing along the good highways at a fast speed and also 
developing more pulling power in bad going than is averaged by 
trucks of like capacity, the Model K-41, Two Ton GMC truck, is 
the finest equipment yet produced for hauling stock and for other 


heavy work on the farm. 


Like the “Jim-Dandy” one ton GMC, this truck has exclusive 
improvements that increase operating economy and reduce the 
time and expense of maintenance. Model K-41 is equipped with 
the GMC Two-Range Transmission. providing greater pulling 
power in combination with more road speed—a combination 
never before accomplished until the development of this distinctive 


feature by GMC engineers. 


The Two-Range transmission has successfully multiplied economi- } 
cal engine power into greater power at the wheels and has opened 
up new fields for motor truck use, both in the city and on the 
farm. With this transmission a GMC truck will go anywhere 
that wheels can get traction and on good roads will speed 18 


miles an hour with solid tires. 


It has such other advantages as GMC Removable Cylinder Walls, 
Pressure Lubrication, Removable Valve Lifter Assemblies, 
Instantaneous Governor Action, Magneto Ignition, Conduit Wiring, 





Thermo-Syphon Cooling, Electric Lights and Generator, Provis- 
ion for Starting Motor and-many other refinements not usually 


Sound on motor trucks. 


Write for an illustrated booklet “GMC Trucks on the Farm.” 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service in Most Communities 
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SAVE 


MAGAZINE MONEY 


By accepting one of these re- 
markable club bargains at once. 





Pictorial Review 


Today’s Housewife 
Am. Agriculturist 


$1 .50] All Three 
| f 


or 
$1.00! One Year 


$1.00) $2.10 





McCall’s Magazine 
People’s Home Jr’l. 


Am. Agriculturist 


$1.00] All Three 


One Year 


$1.25) for 
$1.00) $2.00 





McCall’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 


Am. Agriculturist 


$1.00] 40 Three 
Gne Year 
$1.00. Sow sts 


$1.00) $1.85 





Wom’s Home Com. 
American Magazine 


Am. Agriculturist 


All Three 
One Year 
for 


et 
$2.50) 
$1.00) $3.75 





The Delineator 


Am. Agriculturist 


Roth One 


$2.00| Year for 
$1.00{ $2.25 





Pictorial Review 


McCall’s Magazine 
Am. Agriculturist 


j All Three 
epee | One Year 
$1.00¢ fr 


$1.00| $2.25 





World 


N. Y. Thrice-a-Week 


Am, Agriculturist 


Both 


Year for 


] One 
$1.00\. 
$1.00, $1.65 





Am. Agriculturist 


Cosmopolitan Maga- 


Good Housekeeping 


All Three 

$3.00 One Year 

~ for Only 
$2.50/ 


$1.00! $4.75 





--— 


Am. Agriculturist 


People’s Home Jr’l, 


joth One 


$1.25) Pn om 
$1.00{ $1.50 





= —- 


Am. Agriculturist 


Today’s Housewife 


Both One 


$1.00] Year for 
$1.00/ $1.35 





os 


Pictorial Review 


Am. Agriculturist 


| Both One 
$1.50|. Year for 


$1.00 $1.75 





finder 
Am. Agriculturist 


McCall’s or The Path- 


One 


Both 
$1.00 a Year for 





Modern Priscilla 
Am. Agriculturist 


Youth’s Companion 





Christian Herald 


Am. Agriculturist 


Today’s Housewife 


$1.00| $1.50 
$2.50 All Three 
$2.00 , no, Tear 
$1:00| $4.00 
$2.00] ‘on, Year 
$1.00. for 


$1.00/ $2.50 





vocate 
Am. Agriculturist 


American Poultry Ad- 


Both One 

| Year for 

$1.00 | Only 
f 

$1.00{ $1.40 





panion 
Am. Agriculturist 


Woman’s Home Com- 


Both One 
Year for 
Only 


$1.95 


$1.50 
$1.00 








Inclosed $...... 
send me 





American Agriculturist 
461 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Mail this coupon to-day 
it is too late. 


for which please 
the , following 
magazines each one year. 
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Fruit and Crops 


Fall Meetings Follow the Busy Season | 
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Fruit Men Plan Big Meetings 


The annual meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society 
comes this year January 10 to 12, at 
Rochester, N. Y., while the eastern 
meeting of the organization will be 
held at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 21 to 23. Members of the society 





who are planning to enter the fruit 
show in connection with the annual 
meeting, may secure the prize list by 
addressing Roy P. McPherson, secre- 
tary of the association at LeRoy, 
ie Se 

Prizes this year are offered to an 
amount of $795. Only members of the 
society can exhibit fruit in competi- 
tion for the awards, but this privilege 
includes those who are not now mem- 
bers, but who will join the society in 
1923. The competition in the various 





fruit classes is open only to individuals 
and not to associations: Only one 
entry can be made by any one ex- 
hibitor in each class. In all the plate 








classes 
plate. 


five specimens constitute a 


exhibits of 
the score 
subdivided 


The competitive barrel 
apples will give on 
ecard as perfect for fruit, 


190% 


into form 10%, size 10%, color 20%, 
condition 10% and freedom from 
blemish 259; package 10%, sub- 
divided into material 4% and finish- 


ples usually are a delicacy much de- 
sired. There are rarely many to be 
cleaned up. 

Winter apples are harvested here in 
October and these are picked and re- 
moved from the orchard soon after 
picking. Culls are usually utilized in 
supplying cider for vinegar for the 
year’s supply, which is used in al 
homes. Irom the time that the win- 
ter apples begin to ripen and show 
signs of being affected by possible 
storms, we bar the hogs from the 
orchard. Usually windfalls,are used 
for drying and often for early use 
when not badly damaged. 


Hogs Make the Clean-up 

Beginning early in the season we 
allow the hogs to have the run of 
the orchards, and they keep things 
cleaned up. At any time when there 
is danger that ripening apples will 
be injueed by storms we exclude the 
hogs from the orchard for a certain 
length of time, and later give ther 
opportunity to again clean up. 

We have feilowed this method for 
years and my father did long befare. 
While many do not like this method, 
we have still to find where there is 
any damage wrought by the hogs in 
the orchard We always have an 
orchard free of decaying apples The 
early windfalls are all so utilized un- 
less we-wish otherwise. Possibly if 








subdivided in- 


ing 6%; packing 15%, 


to facing» 8%, tailing 4%, pressing 
3%. In the case of baskets and 
hampers, the package is not consid- 
ered; perfect score or 100% being 
made up of form 15%, size 15%, 
color 20%, freedom from blemish 
30%, condition 10% and compactness 


10%. The plates will be scored as 
follows: Form 15%, size 15%, color 
25%, condition 15% and freedom 
from blemish 30%. The freedom 
from blemish for which the greatest 
allotment in score is given, takes into 
account mechanical injuries including 


the loss of stem, insect enemies of 
all kinds and diseases from fungus 
or any other cause. Ideal size for 


principal New York state apples will 
be supplied’ upon request. 


Clean-up After Apple Harvest 
WARNER. E. FARVER — 


Various methods are in vogue the 
country over in cleaning up after the 
apple harvest, and we do not claim 
to have the best. We are not en- 
gaged in the fruit business as a spe- 
cialty. We have several orchards, as: 
orchards run the country over, and 
usually have considerable fruit when 
there is fruit anywhere. Our method 
of cleaning up is possibly used by the 
majority of farmers here and in other 
places, and we must admit it works 
out fine in our case. 

We have a number of early apple 
trees, although this kind is in the 
minority. These are gerierally used 
for table purposes and frequently for 
early drying and ‘apple-butter, but 
usually for the fable since early ap- 


we were located where there was a 
better market for apples, we. could 
dispose of many which the hogs eat, 
and possibly at.a greater profit. We 
do know that many a hog has been 
fattened on our farm largely upon 
apples. Of course, they were fed 
other feed at the same time, but ap- 
ples played a large part in the fatten- 
ing process. 

The trees are not injured by the 
hogs having possession of the 
orchard. Possibly if they were per- 
mitted to root there would be con- 
siderable damage, but this we guard 
against by keeping them rung, which 
discourages all such thought. The 
gai hich the orchard receives in 
the form of manure is another point 
to be considered. We have no diffi- 
culty in keeping our orchard soi] fer- 
tile. We do not claim to have the 
best method but we do believe that 
under existing conditions we could 
not-improve very much on it: 


Improving. Worn-Out Pastures 
Can old pastures be improved without 
plowing? The land in my pasture is quite 
heavy and inclined to be hard.—(A. J. R., 
“New York. 

Old pastures may be improved 
without plowing. There are many 
demonstrations that have been con- 
ducted in New York state to show 
what excellent results may be ob- 
tained by rejuvenating the worn out 
pastures. By the use of lime, acid 
phosphate and manure, the produc- 
tivity has been increased on practi- 
cally worn out pastures. In some in- 
stances tests have been made where 
reseeding has been practiced, using 


gecond, and usually, the 

A pasture improvement de 
tion has been conducteq 
County, Pa., which is on 
border of that state. On this partj 
ular field, there was a very 'thies 
sod of poverty grass and acidity te = 
shoWed the soil was extreme'y - 
An attempt was made to disk the field 
and reseed a part of it. However th 
sod was so tough, a heavily ae. 
disk made practically no impreasien: 
Lime, mianure and acid phosphate 
were applied in the spring, sinely and 
in combination on different portion 
of the field in order to determine 
which of the three was the controll. 
ing factor. 


monstra. 
in Mercer 
the western 


Sour, 


Desirable Plants Soon Appear 
During the first two years little ef. 
fect was noticeable. However, durine 
this past summer reports siate that 
Kentucky Blue Grass _ rapi lly took 
the place of poverty grass where 
manure was applied. Where lime was 
applied white clover has come in, 
along with the blue grass. Where all 
three materials were used the pasture 

has shown splendid improvement. 


3y avplying these materials plant 
food has been added which has be. 
come deficient in the old pasture, 
Some fo'ks consider that a pasture 


has practically “run out” and cannot 
be brought back to a state of pro- 
ductivity. However, this has been 
demonstrated to be a fallacy. Weeds 
will.come in only when the soil fer. 
tility has become so exhausted that 
desirable pasture grasses and clovers 


are unable to obtain sufficient plant 
food. Acid phosphate is applied usnv- 
ally at the rate of 250 or 300 pounds 
per acre. Where ground limestone is 
used a ton per acre is the usual ap- 
plication, while from 6 to 10 tons 
of manure are considered fficient 


when evenly distributed. 





Hay Market Preferences 


The consignment method of ship- 
ping hay consists’ in shipping to 
brokers or commission merchanis, 


who act as the shipper’s representative 
in selling his Kay on the market. By 
the straight-sales method the shippr 
sells his hay at a fixed price, either at 
the point of shipment or point of 
destination at a certain specified time, 
The shipper must consider conditions 
and decide which method is the more 
advantageous to use, for the method 
that may be best one week may not be 
at all profitable the next. 

It is of utmost importance to know 
the preference of the various markets, 
for it is the buyer’s preference thit 
prevails. In general, according to a late 
farmers’ bulletin, New England and 
eastern markets prefer large five or 
six wire bales weighing from 175 to 215 
pounds. Southern, southeastern and 
southwestern markets prefer smail 
two or three-wire bales weighing from 
75 to 100 pounds and ranging in siz 
from 14x16_ inches to 17x22 inches, 
and by 36 to 48 inches in length. Ia 
general in the central-western mar 
kets the 17x22 inch bale is probably 
the most generally used, and on tho 
Pacific Coast both this size and the 
large bale prévail almost exclusively. 

To avoid. differences between buyer 
and seller a few simple rules may be 
kept in mind. The seller should state 
clearly all the necessary factors, I 
cluding quality and quantity of hay, 
time at or within shipment can b* 
made, routing, rates, price and terms 
of payment. All sales should be com 
firmed by letter, stating all terms it 
cluded in the original offer. 

The time of marketing makes ® 
great deal of difference in the price 
received for hay. Statistics compiled 
by the department show that for a 
period of 10 yearg ending in 1921 the 
highest average prices at two lars 
markets were reached in April fF 
mixed and alfalfa hay and in May fF 
timothy, The months of h 
price are just before the new Cr? 


begins to come on the market. . 
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Getting Crops Ready for Winter | 


Gardening 











Storing Celery in Trenches 


northern’ sections, late 
or early November wit- 
ather so severe that celery 

removed from the rows 
ghere it has been grown and blanched. 
while cold storage is increasingly 
common for this Crop, the use of 
trenches and pits has been by no 
means wholly abandoned. 

Ordinarily trenches about a foot 
wide and a foot or so deep are opened 
by use of plow and spade. The celery 

is taken from 
the row, roots 
and all, and set 
in the trench as 
close as it will 
stand. A plant- 
ing fer storage 
should not be 
so fully blanch- 
ed. as for im- 
mediate mar- 
ket. 

More trench- 
ed celery is lost 
through  hgat- 
ing and lack of 
ventilation than 
from freezing. 
PAUL WORK ~ It is necessary 

to proceed with 
care in the work of covering and a 
warm spell may even necessitate the 
temporary removal of cover already 
applied. The first cover may be of 
boards or of straw. When boards are 
used, they are usually nailed together 
trough fashion and inverted over the 
top of the row. These same boards 
are used for summer blanching of the 
early celery. Over the boards is placed 
a layer of leaves or straw or manure. 
When hard freezing approaches, a 
layer of earth is added and this is 
followed by further covering with 
manure or material of similar nature. 


N most 
October 
nesses we 











How a Successful Grower Does It 

One especially successful grower has 
small square boxes of some two feet 
high, and covered roof-fashion with 
two small boards. These are set every 
60 feet, more or less, over a-six-inch 
gap left between the board covers ot 
the trenched celery. Thus ventilation 
is provided and the chance of loss is 
materially reduced. 

At best the risks in celery storage 


are especially heavy, nor is there 
much joy in taking it out in mid- 
winter. The cold storage warehouse 


grows in favor because conditions are 
more perfectly controlled and _ the 
crop can be removed, trimmed and 
washed under more comfortable con- 
ditions. 

Mention has already .been made of 
the new Long Island Research Farm 
which is to give its whole attention to 
vegetable crops. The first station of 
this type was established at Norfolk, 
Virginia, in the heart of that pioneer 
southern trucking district, some fif- 
teen years ago, and it is still producing 
bulletins under the guidance of its 
frst Director, T. C. Johnson. Massa- 
chusetts has more recently established 
the Market Garden Field Station at 
Arlington, with H. F. Tompson in 
charge. Two Norfolk bulletins of the 
year are reviewed below. 


Dusting Vegetables 
The Virginia Truck Experiment Sta- 
tion, Norfolk, has published in Bulle- 
tin 35-36 the results of a season’s 
tareful study of dusting for .the -con- 


trol of vegetable insects and diseases. 


€ authors are H. H. Zimmerley, 
W. Geise, and C: B. Willey. Cop- 


ce iphate was employed as a fungi- 
© and calcium arsenate, lead arsen- 


and nicotine sulphate were used 
insects. Several carriers 
were successfully used, but lime 
ed most economical. 

Por aphis on spinach, 2% nicotine 


~~ with lime as the ®carrier 
th most economical, using the 
frial at the rate of 20 to 40 pounds 


en 


per acre. Twenty per cent calcium ar- 
senate is recommended for the Colo- 
rado potato beetle, while 50 per cent 
calcium arsenate was best for the cab- 
bage worms. 

Much attention was devoted to the 
arrangement of outlets to secure _ per- 
fect distribution of the dust. Special 
arrangements were found necessary 
for such types of crops as are repre- 
sented by spinach, egg-plant and cu- 
cumbers. For spinach, a canvas trail- 
er was found most useful in confining 
the dust and preventing wind interfer- 
ence. 


Recommendations For Best Results 

It was found the following princi- 
pies must be observed if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained: When dust- 
ing with nicotine impregnated mater- 
ials for aphid control, the “drift” of 
dust has practically no killing power. 
The dust should be blown upon the 
insect by a direct blast; a small quan- 
tity of dust properly directed generally 
accomplishes better results than a 
large quantity improperly applied; to 
secure effective distribution with a 
small quantity of material a sufficient 
number of outlets must be directed 
on each row of plants to drive the 
dust under and among the leaves from 
various angles and directions; the reg- 
ulating valve on the hopper should be 
opened _ sufficiently to apply’ the 
amount of dust necessary for effective 
work, but not enough to leave a heavy 
streak on the foliage. 


Cabbage Strain Tests 

H. H. Zimmerley of the same sta- 
tion reports results of strain tests of 
cabbage in bulletin 37-38. The trials 
showed important differences in earli- 
ness, in yield and in seeders. Sugges- 
tions are offered as to the best meth- 
ods of procuring good cabbage seed. 
Similar studies were made by C. E. 
Myers at Penn State some years ago. 


What the South Is Doing 

The production of truck crops for 
shipment to the north has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds during the 
past few years. Most of our gardeners 
are thinking of the close of the sea- 
son. On the other hand, southerners 
are in the midst of seed buying, and 
the preparation of land and the plant- 
ing of crops. In fact, some sections 
are beginning to ship new crops to 
follow immediately upon the waning 
supply from the market gardens 
about our larger cities. 


Fall Care of Asparagus 

Experiments at Massachusetts have 
shown that it is best to leave the tops 
on the.asparagus plants all winter. 
The opportunity for the plants to ma- 
ture completely is also an opportunity 
for more complete storage of plant 
material in the roots, where it can be 
of service to next year’s crop. Fur- 
ther, the plants break the wind and 
hold the snow so that the roots are 
better protected over winter. In the 
spring the left over material can be 
disked into the ground and it so 
serves to maintain the humus in the 
soil. In.fact it appears that fertilizer 
alone, and in only moderate amount 
is sufficient-for the production of good 
crops year after year, even in sandy 


soils. 
In the Berry I Patch 


TUELEDASTUSU ENN 


Investigating * ROR, Mosaic 


_In view of the serious situation ac- 
companying the rapid increase and 
spread of raspberry. mosaic or yellows 
in the Hudson valley section, the New 
York experiment station at Geneva 
has appointed a specialist to investi- 
gate the disease conducting experi- 
ments on means of infection -and 
means of avoiding losses through the 
disease. In the opinion of this ex. 
pert, who is already at work, the only 























aers on short notice. 


remedy of the present situation is the 
planting of disease-free stock’ and 
thorough spraying to prevent infec- 
tion. 

Raspberry growers, particularly in 
the Hudson valley sections are much 
concerned over the increasing losses 
sustained through the rapid spread of 
raspberry mosaic or yellows. The 
losses through this disease are in- 
creasing rapidly. The Hudson valley 
districts are not alone affected by this 
disease for it prevails throughout the 
state as well as in raspberry sections 
outside of New York. Surveys show 
that practically every \plantation has 
infected bushes. The Hudson valley 
section however seems to be more se- 
verely affected. Practically all plant- 
ings of Perfection raspberry, a leading 
commercial variety grown extensively 
in the Hudson valley sections, are com- 
pletely affected with mosaic, while 
other varieties show more or less in- 
fection. Mosaic produces a yellow 
mottled appearance of the foliage with 
accompanying dwarfing of the canes. 
When the plants are once infected, 
the plant and all its canes will al- 
ways carry the disease. The produc- 
tion of diseased plants is considerably 
below healthy plants and the fruit is 
much inferior. Berries of mosaic 
plants are crumbled and seedy, com- 
monly lacking flavor. 

So far as it is known at present the 
only way in which mosaic is spread 
from one plant to another is by the 
raspberry louse or aphid an otherwise 
harmless insect. It is believed that 
the disease has developed quite slowly 
in as much as these insects rarely 
develop wings making migration ex- 
tremely slow. 

Growers apparently have not been 
in the habit of selecting clean stock 
and much diseased material has un- 
doubtedly gone into new plantings. 
As growers see it today, the big prob- 
lem is to produce enough disease-free 
stock to supply the commercial grow- 
This will prob- 
ably take considerable time. Never- 
theless the outlook for the future of 
the raspberry industry is encourag- 
ing, as it is reasonable to expect good 
results from rigid elimination of dis- 
eased plants and the setting of only 
disease-free stock. 








Mulching Strawberries 


Strawberries are mulched to protect » 
the plants from winter injury and to 
keep the fruit clean in the spring. 
The commonest material is straw, al- 
though weeds, leaves, strawy manure 
and even crops grown for the purpose 
are employed. The mulch is best ap- 
plied as freezing weather approaches. 
The amount of material used varies 
widely, according to the local climate, 
and the hardiness of the variety. An 
overdose tends to smother the plants 
while too light an application does 
not afford sufficient protection. A lay- 
er of three to four inches after it has 
settled may be taken as ua starting 
point, modifying this suggestion ac- 
cording to conditions. 





Compost the Leaves—Keep the lawn 


clean of leaves, but don’t burn them; ji f SENT POST PAID 
pile them to make humus for next = Diss ees thot rife FREE for 





year’s garden. 


a 
slasaei. Write 


| FREE: RIFLE -AND 500 BUCK SHOTS 





Said 
the 


Farmer: 


Brown’s 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Beach Jacket 


“Brown's Beach Jacket certainly fulfills all the 


claims you make for it. The cloth while thick is 
pliable, and readily adjusts itself to the form, 
making it a comfortable garment to wear and 
work in.’ 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than a 
good sweater, wears like iron, can be washed and 
keeps its shape. It comes coat without collar, 
coat with collar, and vest. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 











FEEDING 


BETTER FEEDING MEANS 
MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 


Struven’s Fish Meal is known as the perfected 


protein food supplement which supplies the 
needed balance to your usual feed. Poultry, 
hogs and stock show quick and marked im- 
provement with its use. 
Write us for free, helpful feeding literature. 
CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-C S, Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Brown Fence & = ante Co., Dept. Al xcs or os 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


h “Saved 24c. per Rod.’’ writes William 
Henry, Ripley, Ohio. You, too, can save, 
ight Write for Free 

oultry. Lawn Fence, 





Ohio 















Torpromptooss GATES MFG. CO, DEPT. 261" Cll 
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MESTON 


bi let another seeding go by before / 


. you put in SOLVAY. You make more 
) money using SOLVAY because it gives 
\you bigger crops, better crops cad that 
means moie money. 

It's so easy to handle SOL VA\ —shipped 
in 100 Ib. bags or in bulk, may be spread 
by hand oz lime sower. Safe, will not 
burn, and is so finely ground it bring) 
result) the first year. 

Sweeten your soil and you “sweeten” your 
bank roll too, There's yeuee of profit in using 
SOLVAY. oP nnd out all about ¢—Vrhe sor the 
valuable SOLVAY lime book—free 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS A tnevk N.Y. 















This. * 
Year / 
Spread a 
SOLVAY 


















Pp your 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 


If you want your hens to moult 
naturally— 


If you want them bacx on the egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying— 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 

They must eat lots, and be able ta 
digest what they eat. 

That’s just what 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 

It’s a tonic that begins with the appetitée= 
improves a hen’s whole system. 

It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
anes the combs and wattles red—the blood 
rich, 

Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way as 
soon as the moult is over. 

No time lost. 

No dormant egg organs after the moult, 
where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 

Tell your dealer how many nens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 200 hens,the 25-lb. pail 


60hens,the 5-lb. pkg. 500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


I spent 30 
years in perfect- 
ting Pan-a-ce-a. 

GriLBert Hess 

M.D., D.V.S. 


Americal Agriculturist, October 21, 1902 











Poultry and Stock 7 


Getting Ready For Coming Winter Days 











of the International Egg Laying Con- 
test at Storrs, Ct., a pen of 10 White 
Leghorns from Hollywood, Wash., 
strengthened their lead over their 
nearest competitor, which happened 
to be a pen of 10 White Wyandottes. 
Both the leading pen of Leghorns and 
the pen of Wyandottes in second place, 
have the distinction of a record of 
over 200 eggs so far in the contest, 
for each of the 10 birds entered in 
each pen. A pen of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks from West Hampton Beach, 
L. L., has just qualified for the same 

















you can dispose of to advantage? 


AMERICAN 


461 FOURTH AVENUE 





| Do You Want to 
Buy—Sell or Swap? 


| HAT have you that you want to sell—your 
farm, your livestock or machinery perhaps 
—something that some other farmer needs which 


A small ad in the ““Your Market Place” Depart- 
ment costs but 5 cents a word to reach 114,000 
big farmers. Send your ad for the next issue if 
you have anything you want to sell, trade or buy. 


Subscribers’ Classified Ad. Department 


AGRICULTURIST 
New York, N. Y; 























today for free catalog iJlustrated in 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wi 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


22m Street. Quincy, ll 





enviable record, but the pen record is 
third in the contest. 


Although Leghorns and Wyandottes 
lead as pen groups, a Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock hen from Guelph, Ont., 
promises to come through the contest 
as the individual record layer. Her 
total for the first 48 weeks of the con- 
test is 279 eggs. She had 28 more 
days to lay 21 eggs and qualify as a 
300-egg hen. She laid 28 eggs.in 
September and 31 in August, and so 
the chances seem good for her. 


Getting Eggs in Winter 
MRS. C. J. DOXTATER, NEW YORK 
These fine fall days are the time 
to prepare the poultry houses for 
winter for if we want winter eggs 
we must have the quarters clean and 


“mame | 

Leghorns Lead at Storrs draft can reach the birds. It js 
good plan to bold your hand up by 

At the conclusion of the 48th week the hens, for if you can fee} a drat, 


they can. All these little things ar, 
what help to keep the egg basket ful 
or empty. 
Winter Eggs Pay 

We have had many years of ex. 
perience and our poultry pays, for 
we have lots of eggs all winter when 
prices are high. Last year we haq 
sixteen pullets that were hatcheg 
after May 18. They began laying jn 
November and in December in ly 
consecutive days, they layed 1} 1-3 
dozen eggs. In. January they layeg 
over 24 dozen eggs and in February 
over 18 dozen. Our aim is to keep 
the birds, quarters, feed and Water 
containers clean. We never let them 
get their feet cold or damp if we 
can help it, they are never allowed 
on cold or frozen ground. They go 
into winter quarters when the ground 
freezes in the fall and they do not 
go out until the ground is warm and 
dry in the spring. Of course they are 
furnished a diet as near like summer 
food as we can get for them. We 
raise a good deal of it, such as clover, 
alfalfa, cabbage, and sprout oats, 


Building Up a Farm Sheep Flock 
(Continued from page 291) 


on the market than the fleece of the 
Dorset, and the wool alone from thesg 
crosses and from the purebred Ram- 








quality, are fit for the breeding pen. 
realized. 


in the farm business. 

pleasant. The happy hen is the one 
that lays the eggs and after the 
weather gets damp and cold it is too 
late to clean and spray the quarters, 
for they will not thoroughly dry out. 
Nothing is worse for hens than damp- 
ness. At least we find it so with our 
birds. - 


Avoid Drafts and Dampness 


We do not agree with the old idea 
of having the pens so very warm, but 
we are very careful about drafts and ~ 
dampness. We have cement floors 
covered with boards, leaying an air 
space between the boards and cement. 
We have all the water containers so 
they can not be tipped over to get the 
floor wet, hanging pails on posts or 
on the side walls. Be careful the 
doors and windows are closed tight 
and that there are no cracks where 
snow can blow in. Where the muslin 
or burlap is put in the open space, 
stretch it tight and nail boards over 
the edges so & can not blow and 
make a draft, and always remember 








to have the roosts where no possiSie 


The Type of White Leghorns That Makes the Poultry Business Worth While 





These birds are typical of the stock that is being developed by careful 
selection of stock for egg laying qualities. Their very confirmation typifies 
business. In their pose they show capacity, activity, and those qualities that 
aid in production. The many poultry culling demonstrations held by the farm 
bureaus this fall have called the farmer’s attention to the fact that if profits 
are to be realized from poultry, the boarders in the flock must be eliminated. 


Furthermore, only producers of this type, mated with male birds of similar 
Selection and improved breeding are a3 
important in the poultry flock as in the herd, if the greatest profits are to be 
Conditions at present when prices are advancing and demand is 
increasing for fresh eggs, place the poultry flock in a very important place 


bouillet should about provide for the 
cost of keeping the animals. The 
Rambouillet as a breed is gregarious 
and its hardiness reduces the danget 
from the spread of internal parasites 
to which the Rambouillet as a breed 
is relatively immune. 
Pennsylvania Crossing Practice 

Six yearling Shropshire ewes and § 
Cheviot ram have lately been pur 
chased by the Pennsylvania State 
College, bringing the total number of 
pure breds in the college flock to ap 
proximately 200 head, including the 
spring crop of lambs. The flock is 
made up of representative individual 
of all the major breeds in fine 
long wool, and mutton classes, 
quite- largely in winter class room 
work for instruction and judging pu 
poses. 

A number of pure breds were : 
used in the college cross-breeding ex 
periments several years 4g0, in whe 
rams of the mutton breeds 
cfossed on Merino stock to determ™™ 
the advisability of combining mutt : 
and fine wooi characters. 
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- Dairy Department 


Notes on Organization and Production 
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September Pool Price $2.00 


a S. Mahoney, Suffolk County, 
N. Y¥. 


mean that it will be necessary to milk 
more than twice a day to overcome 
the difficulty during the height of*the 
lactation period. Mild cases of Gar- 
get usually are invariably common im 
the case of heavy -milkers. 


Cow Has Skin Irritation 


I have a five-year-old Jersey cow that 
continually scratches her neck and head. 
When she has access to trees or fence posts 
it seems she would tear her hide off. Have 
tried sulphur and carbolic acid with vinegar, 
but with no results. I would appreciate 
knowing a remedy.—(P. T. C., Chautauqua 
ims BY. 

Evidently the animal is bothered 
with a skin infection which is respon- 
sible for its eagerness to scratch itself. 
Naturally this irritation will eventu- 
ally spread unless taken care of with 
some form. of ointment. The follow- 
ing may be procured at your local 
pharmacy and should be applied to 
those parts which apparently are re- 
sponsible for the irritation. The in- 
gredients of the ointment are: Prec. 
sulphur, 2 pounds; Septico (Parke 
Davis & Co.) % ounce; denatured al- 
cohol, 8 ounces; crude oil, 2 quarts. 
This should be applied once a day 
for three days. 





No Never—There never was-a cow 
so scrubby that she fed her calf oleo. 


























from picture which shows larger ca- | 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy “Sy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write téday. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. > 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 











It ig a 
nd up by The Dairymen’s League Co-opera- Undoubtedly your cow is troubled 
la draft fve Association announces a net pool with Garget which is a common name 
hings are price to producers for the month of for mild cases of inflammation of the 
asket ful] geptem ber of $2.00 per 100 pounds. udder, Very often there is no special 
mis price is for the milk testing 3% cause which can be attributed to the 
putterfat and produced in the basic difficulty although exposure to severe 
Ss Of ex. ‘ne of 201-210 miles from New York weather, injuries, or even too heavy 
Pays, for dity. This is the price determined grain feeding may bring it about. 
ter when after deductions haye been made from Some cows have it as a chronic con- 
we hag the gross price of $2.09%, for admin- dition, giving stringy. milk and inter- 
hatcheg jstrative expenses, expenses of the vals for months or years. Mild cases, 
laying in jpcals, advertising, insurance against if not chronic, usually respond to 
rin iy pad accounts and depreciation. From treatment. A physic should be given 
11113 the net price of $2.00 the regular de- at once and the grain ration reduced 
ey layed quction of 15c per 109 pounds is bor- about one-third the usual amount and 
February rowed by the association. for which an ounce of salt peter per day for 
to kee [certificates of Indebtedness will be two or three days is usually very 
id webs issued. m beneficial after the purgative has be- 
let them The September net price is 24%c gun to work. If the udder is very 
iD if we higher than the pool price for August. sensitive it isea very good idea to 
allowed The price is.slightly less than the Sep- use a milking tube for a few days. 
Th tember price of 1921, but comparing te 1 —_ ; 
ey go : farm commodities such t is absolutely necessary to milk 
e ground qotations On ; the cow absolutely clean. It may 
, as hay, ete, the September price 
| do not shows up very favorably compared to aoe 
privat. , year ago. Checks will be mailed, 
ph for September milk will be mailed to 
ae fairymen on October 25. 
S clover, 
— Interstate Milk Prices : 
: rices at country receiving stations 
P Flock 4y members of the Interstate Milk 
91) Producers’ Association which has 
® of the 16,000 members in the Philadelphia 
ym thesg milk shed are shown by the following 








d Ram- tables for the month of October, 

These quotations include a deduc- 
tion of one cent per 100 pounds which 
together with one per cent per 100 
pounds contributed by the buyer, to 
be turned over to the treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council 
for the purpose of conducting a pub- 
licity campaign to devise the food 
value and urge a greater consump- 
tion of dairy products. 








COTNTY PRICES ON BASIS QUANTITY 
" Miles Freight Rate Price 3 Per 
46 qt. Can cent Milk 

to 10 ir 2 $2.46 

Il to 20 inc. 281 2.45 

i to 30 in 305 2.42 

Rte-4 in “316 2.41 Se 

Ml to 50 inc. .339 2.4 Pe 

SI to 6 inc. 35 2.38 an —— =< gy 

€l to 70 inc. 368 2.36 IE ape ass ooh 

71 to 80 in .379 2.35 

& to 9) in« yi 3 A f d ’ 

to 100 inc. 2. _ : : 

em i a Pat armer owned and managed farm supply store 
While a 2°29 At Fort Edward, Washington County, New York, the community got together, organized and 

- os ; ait - , ys : ee 

careful 4 2 26 capitalized a community purchasing corporation. They bought out a local merchant. Now they 
typifies 477 2.25 - have their own store through which the community buys Public Formula G. L. F. Feeds, kiown 
oe Ml to 180 inc. 495 2.23 origin G. L. F. Seeds, and dependable quality G. L. F. Fertilizers and Binder Twine. They 
6k C . 79”) . “ar . . - ~ . 
- profits eo a a cn have paid dividends on their capital stock and have accumulated a small reserve. Good business 
inated. 0 210 33 2.8 management, G. L. F. service and the lqyal su pport of.shareholders have made this cooperative 
seen 0 22) in m “. . . 
similet 2 to 230 inc. 546 2.18 assoctation a success. 
are ag Bt to 240 inc. -552 2.18 = 
e to be Mi to 250 inc. = eo 

Bl to 260 ir 57. 2.1 
and & Bl to 270 inc. 38 2.15 e Cb 
oe ye re you usin service 

Bi to 290 inc. -592 2.14 

BL to 300 inc. 609 2:12 . a e Ad 
for the The following table shows the Sep- 


The tember surplus prices: 





garious SEPTEMBER SURPLUS PRICES 
danget oe Percent Price Test Percent — 
SRR faa 1. 
arasites Be ise sccan NO eae «ee ie 1.9 
. breed kes covcankil | Sa ee 2.03 
43. seen sii ye ae. sieneeaae: 2.07 
hi nccceial Ye Eee Y Osea: 2.11 
tice BiBisccs.<<ccc’ iT ae CuGE Ses: 2.15 for them. 
— Mc... cand a EAS Dae 2.19 
Mss cccvcaet 1:99; AB sictico dese 2.23 
Mis... -.00d GE ite ckbocden 2.27 
i TO ph: eee 2.31 











The selling plan provides for one 
ess surplus only im July, August and 
September. All material above 114% 
%f basic in September is straight sur- 
pis. The usual commission from 
Members of the association is to be 
deducted from the above quotations 
aid returned to the association - 







Cow Gives Stringy Milk 


At many other points in the State; 
farmers are providing themselves with 
warehouse facilities. They have organized 
cooperative corporations, or arranged with 
their local dealers to handle G. L. F. goods 
At other places they have 
elected a community agent to assemble 
carload orders, the purchasers taking the 
SL goods from the car when it arrives. — If 
your. community has not yet arranged to 








tails. 


THE COOPERATIVE 


200 BYRNE BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Thave 2 cow that is givi 
giving stringy milk. 
ie started about three months before it was 
for her to calf. I¢ has continued to get 








the trout, a2 sone milk her cite 
je starts up again very quickly. 
tad the same trouble the last time. Will it : 











get G. L. F. Feeds, Seeds, Fertilizers, Coal 
and Binder Twine, write direct for full de- 


The public formula G. L. F. dairy feeds 
now being mixed for you by the G. L. F., 
are the best that money can buy, and 
quality considered, are the 
cheapest on the market. 

‘You get more milk and have 
a better cow left. 











happen again next fall and is there a cure. ain 













GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, Inc. op 

































Helps You -~+t ~~ 


Rent or Exchan Se 
cure Help or Find ‘Work. 


rour 


Copy 
Address must be counted inserti 
as part of adver- 
tisement. Each 
initial or num- oy 


Only Five Cents a Word, Each Insertion 
. American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 











AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eges by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped sliall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


NELSON'S. 


EGGS 














WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. 
Grove City, Pa. 





geese, ducks, twenty 
price on breeding 
Bettendorf, lowa. 


PEAFOWL—Pheasants, wild 
varieties pigeons, Bantams. Low 
stock, Free circular. JOHN HASS, 





WINNING 
White Runners 
Mercer, Pa. 


roe 


AFRICAN AND TOULOUSE 
and Buff Ducks. J. H. 





BROWN LEGHORNS—Thorough- 
pullets. BRUSH. Milton, Vermont. 


ROSE COMB 
breds, cockerels, 





TRIOS—Cockerels. EDGEWOOD 


Lake, New York. 
Tom Bar- 
Middle- 


ROCK 


BUFF 
FARM. Ballston 


LEGHORN PULLETS. 
ALLEN CONLEY, R. 1 


SIXTY WHITE 
row strain, $2.00, 
sex, N. Y. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCKERE 1 S 
AND PULLETS. pt HN D. SMITH, Walton, N. Y 





PURE BRED LIGHT BRAHMA AND BUFF 
ORPHINGTON PULLETS AND COCKERELS. June 
hatch. «$2.00 each. Order carly. J. T. EAGAN, 
Le 4 


. N. 





TOBACCO 





10 Ibs. $2.50; 20 
$3.00. FARMERS 





TOBACCO—Homespun Smoking, 
Ibs. $4.00; Fine Chewing 10 Ibs. 
CLUB, Mayfield, Ky 





Write for sample of Kentucky's 


FREE TOBACCO 
HAWESVILLE TOBACCO 


Best Smoking Tobacco 
CO., Hawesville, Ky. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Shipped collect on deliv- 
ery. Obewing, 5 pounds $1.75; 10 pounds $2.50; 20 
pounds $4.50; Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds 
$2.00; 20 pounds $3.50. FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 
Paduei, Kentucky. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.75; 10 pounds $3.00; Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25: 
10 pounds $2.00. Send no money. Pay when re 


ceived. TOBACCO GROWERS - UNION, Paducah, Ky. 


—_— 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO, 
10 pounds $3.00; 20 pounds $5.00. Smoking 5 

$1.25; 10 pounds $2.00; 20 pounds $3.50. Send no 
money, pay when received COOPERATIVE TOBACCO 
GROWERS, Paduca ah, _Kentue ky. 


¢ IG sARS 


Chewing 5 pounds $1.75; 
5 pounds 














CIGARS—Extra Special. ‘First 
6 inches, Invincibles, hand made, 
Bouquet, $2.00 box of 50 
sented. MAYER CIGAR CO., 
York. limited 


National” Brand, 
Havana, rich, full 
Guaranteed as _ repre- 
9 Church Street, New 
Quantity 
CIGARS. Box of 
filled, $2.50 postpaid. 
daily. BLOCK, 510 East 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


50 large Perfectos, mild Havana 
15, 000 of this brand sold 
77th } Street. New_York. 











FRUIT TREES \—Greatly reduced 
to Planters. No agents. Peaches, 
jums, cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, 
rries. Ornamental trees, vines a 
64. page catalog TENNESSEE 
Box 119, Cleveland, Tenn. 


prices Direct 
apples, pears. 
pecans, mul 


nd shrubs. Free 
NURSERY — CO., 





VINES, 10¢ each, 12 for $1.00. 
MILLER, Brookville, 


CONCORD GRAPE 
Parcel post prepaid. E. A. 
R. 3, Pa. 





——, 


BLACKBERRY, 
grape, asparagus, 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, 
DEWBERRY, gooseberry, currant, 
rhubarb, horseradish, hardy perennial flower plants: 
roses, shrubs; for fall planting. Catalogue free. 
HARRY D. 


‘SQu IRES, Good Ground. N 
OUR HELP BUREAU 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 




















WOMEN—GIRLS WANTED— Learn Dress Design- 
ing-making. $35 week. Learn while earning. Sewing 
experience unnecessary. Sample lessons free. Write 
immediately FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K 542, 
Rochestey. New York 

WANTED—-WOMEN —GIRLS—Learn Millinery at 
home Earn $125 month Sample lesson free 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K 836, Rochester, 
New York. 

“WANTED—Capable woman under 40, “general sup- 
ply and sewing boys’ school. Salary $50.00 to $60.00 
month. Also experienced seamstress $60.00 and 
home. If married general work for hushand at $50.00 
No tobacco. TRAINING sc HOOL, Lawrence. Mass 
MALI E HEM. uP WANTE D 

FARMERS- Men Reve over en Become U. &. Gov- 
ernment Railway Mail Clerks. Commence $152 month. 
Raise quickly to $195 month Steady No lavoffs 
Pleasant work, travelling constantly. Every second 
week off with pay. Corfmon education sufficient. Pull 
unnecessary. Write immediately for free list Govern 
ment positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 
K 34, Rochester, New York 

FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN—Beginners $1250-$200 
monthly; all railroads, no strike (which position?), 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W116, Brooklyn, 
New York. ’ 





MEN to learn vulcanizing trade. A fine business 
to invest in. An Anderson School is near you. N- 
DERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO., Amwilliams 
idig., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Pe ye MEN—RBecome Automobile experts. $35 
k. Learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. K 440, Rochester, Yew York. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


allowed under this 











MISCELLANEOUS 





THOROUGHBRED WELSH AND ENGLISH 
HEPHERDS, initelligence and beauty unsurpassed. 
Shepherds without equal, born. with the herding in- 
stinct, pups can be trained in six months. GEO. 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N. 





THOROUGHBRED male 
males. Spayed females. 
Pa. 


collie pups. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups @hat have got the 
driving power in them “— have 8 litters for Sept. 

















and Oct. delivery. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. 





SALE—Fox Howdhd Pups, nicely marked, with 
good, lon mg ears. $5 and $10. R. W. SCHALLEN- 
BERG, Westernville, N. Y. 


FOR 





HUNTING HOUNDS. c.0.D. 


KASKASKOME KENNELS, 


Fur finders. Trial. 
Herrick, Ill. 





PHEASANTS—Purebred Ring neck, Silver and 





Golden. WILLIS B. | B. BERGEY, . Telford, Pa Pa. 
COLLIE SHEPHERD PUPS—Natural -heel-drivers. 
Males, $8.00; females, ~ $5.00 KENNETH VAN 


HOESEN, 


, Edmeston, _ New York. 

OLD FASHIONED LONG EARED BLACK AND 
TAN FOX HOUND PUPS, some blue ticks; also 
running dogs. LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, 

Y¥. 


N. 








COLLIE PUPS—Champion line. 
NELS, South Royalton, Vt. 


PAINE’S KEN- 








CATT. E 


FOR SALE—Apyrshire bulls from our ‘best cows. 
Imported and A. R. breeding. Our herd test aver- 
ages 4 per cent butter fat. Several bulls are ready 
for heavy service and are priced right. Herd Federal 
 —epmees TREWERYN FARMS, Quiynidd Valley, 
a. 














. FOR SALE-—Nine registered Ayrshire 
calves, 3 to 8 months old. MAPLEWOOD 
FARM, R. D. 3, Corry, Pa, 


heifer 
STOCK 


MILKING .SHORTHORNS. Splendid bulls. Farm- 
ers’ prices. WM. E. SUTTON, Windham, N. Y. 








Bred ‘ 
ARCADIA FARMS, Sally. 


ea LOTS SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCK- 
Pottery, Aluminumware, 
| Hotel China, " Stoneware, etc. Shipped 
direct from the factory to consumer. Write for par- 
ticulars, E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 








QUALITY KODAK FINISHING—Trial Offer. Film 
developed and six prints, 20c. Or six prints from 
negatives, 20c. YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 16K Al- 
den Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


FERRETS—Send for price li®t. CARL G. WEB- 
BER. Wellington, Ohio. 








24.000 PERIODICALS AVAILABLE. List free! 
Local agents wanted everywhere. LAWCE TOEPP, 
Middletown, N. Y. 





SPECIAL 
and list free. 


MILK TICKETS, 25¢ per thousand. Sample free. 
BONDS PRESS, «Middletown, N. Y. 


PRICES, FARM PRINTING. Samples 
SUNCO, Mohawk, New York. 














FERRETS—Stfe arrival. Prices, Stock guaran- 
teed. F. G. HELD, New London, Ohio. 
ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. Have seven 


cars, shipped subject inspection. W. A. WITHROW, 
Route Four, Syracuse, New York. 

SARATOGA BLOUSES at cost. All colors. Jun- 
iors x Ladies, 79-89, $1.39. SARATOGA BLOUSE 
CO., Schuylerville, N. Y. 








PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for household 
package, bright new calicoes and percales. Your 
money's worth yr time. PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn. 





HOUSEDRESSES—Dark colors. Percale, $1900; 
Flannelette, $1.50; Switches, $4.00. EVA MACK, 
Canton, N. Y. 





FERRETS—Send and get our prices and booklet 
free on our young and young ferrets, Special prices 
on wholesale lots. W. A. JEWETT & SONS, Roches- 
ter, O. 





FERRETS that are good workers on rats and rab- 





as bits. We have-white or brown; females $4.50; males 
$4.00; pair $8.00. Will ship anywhere C.0.D. Prompt 
SHEEP shipment assured. J. E. YOUNGER, Dept. 9, New- 
ton Falls, Ohio. 
REGISTERED JERSEYS. Stock all ages. } _ oe ; 
$35 up. Females $60 up. Accredited herd. 5nd — enetny OW aden Sena ya | 
6 tN jreen . resses. R 
me_RENEY OAs, C “6 ———— SAMPLES, all-wool fabrics, latest patterns, direct 
from mill. ATLANTIC WOOLEN CO., 257 Fourth 


WE ARE OFFERING an extra fine bunch of Ram- 
bouillet, Delaine, Dorset, Cheviot, Suffolk, Cotswold 


spring boar, Tax Payer and 
" everything priced to go. D. H. 
SONS, Interlaken, N. Y. 


Pathfinder Ba Ry 
TOWNSEND & 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE RAMS, yearlings and 
two year olds. Sired by imported and Walnut Hall 
rams. Satisfaction guaranteed. C, P, & M. W. 
Bingham, Gettysburg, Pa. 





AND EWES 











REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
for sale. H. B. COVERT. Lodi, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Registered Delain: Merino Rams. 
way Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
SWINE 


MIDSUMMER SALE—Cold Sprin Pa 
during September, 8 to 9 week old ves $5.00 = 
- O. D. on approval. Bred from Big Types, easy 
feeders, fast growers, very prolific. Chester & York- 
shire cross. Berkshire & Yorkshire cross. COLD 
SPRING FARM, Box %&, Dedham, Mass. 
exiinindipiaentenee re ei) ee 
~ PAIR TWO YEAR ( OLD HAMPSHIRES. Regis. 
tered, finely marked, kind, good breeders, cheap for 
quality; 7 of their pigs, $10 each. Pairs Pearl 
Guineas. 8S. LITTLE, Waterloo, N. Y. 


. REGISTERED 0O. I. C. 
. P. 





and Chester Whit “7 
ROGERS, Wayville. N. Y. 7 oy 





CHESTER WHITE PIGs,* 


weeks ol 7 ; 
OAKS DAIRY FARM. Wyalling “pee "> each 





100 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire—Ch: 
white cross, Berkshire—Chester white cross, A 
sows and boars, 8 to 10 weeks old, at $5 each. will 
crate toms part of the above lots C. O, 
on approva J. SCANNELL, a yo- 
burn, Mass. Tel. 230, Hessel “ ang 


Ave., New York City. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


. CALIFORNIA STATE LAND BOARD has for sale 
desirable irrigated farms, twenty and forty acres, in 
San Joaquin Valley, only. requiring five per cent of 
purchase price; remainder semi-annual installments 
extending over 36% years with five per cent inter- 
est. Money advanced for improvements and dairy 
stock. Splendid communities ~being established. You 
ean farm all year in California; all deciduous fruits 
profitably grown; alfalfa paying crop. Ideal condi- 
tions, stock and poultry. Nowhere else such a com- 
bination. of winterless climate, sunshine, seashore, 
mountains, fertile valleys, paved highways, .efficient 
marketing associations, excellent schools. Tllustrated 
folders mailed free on request. C. L. SEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, Rail- 
S. M. ADAMS, Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 











640-ACRE FARM—With 5 horses, 8 hogs, 21 cows 
and calves," 3 heifers, bull, poultry, dairy utensils, 
implements, season's crops; famous lake dairy sec- 
tion on good road; stores, schools, churches, R.R. 
town handy, 200 acres machine-worked .tillage, 50- 
cow pasture, valuable wood and timber; attractive 2- 
story 12-room house, 30-ft. piazza, firnace heat, &0- 
ft. basement barn, 6-room tenant house. poultry 
house, 80-ft. saw mill complete. To settle affairs 
$10,000 takes all, less than half needed. Photos and 
details this and 128 acres with crops. tools. 9 cows, 
horses, etc., $4500, part cash, page 195 New Catalog 
1200 Bargains FREE. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150-R Nassau Street, New York City. 





FINE STOCK, GRAIN, GRASS FARM. 2107 acres, 
between Richmond and. Washington, good residence, 
large barns, eight tenant houses, 900 acres rich l®vel 
cultivated land, well watered. fifteen million feet 
original timber, $60.00 acre, third cash. LAFAYETTE 
MANN, ,123 N. 8th Street, Richmond, Va. 








BEES 


HONEY—Pure Clover Extracted, 1922 c 5 Ib. 
$1.25; "16 Ib. $2.15; Buckwheat 5 Ib. sis: 10 i. 
$1.90. Postpaid to 4th zone. Each additiona zone add 
10c. for 5's, 20c. for 10's. Satisfaction and Safe 




















bers RANSOM FARM. 1310 Sprime eure’, stem: 

New York ‘ 

p WRG Benth Dinas ee rk, ROSCOE 
STANCHIONS 

CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to 


please the purchaser. They 
trial in the buyer's stable. 
for booklet. 
restville, Ct 


are shipped subject to 
They are right. Send 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A. For- 








e AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer. HO-RO-CO., 
177 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 

. 

WANTED—A district manager or general agent to 
sell a complete line of nursery stock; also to employ 
sub-agents for nearby territory. Part or full time. 
Permanent position. Pay weekly. L. H. VAN TAS- 
SEL, Newark, New York State. 








When writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 





+ FOR SALE—Own farm 140 almost low and level 





lime stone sojl, good potato soil. Milk condensery in 
center. R.R., post office, store, high school, village 
near. If interested write to owner. A. W. FPRITCH, 
Shamrock, Berks Co., Pa. 

WANTED—Farm from owner; give price. J. 
HOUCK, Tiffin, Ohio. Box 9. 








WANTED —To hear from owner of land for sale. 











0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 
PATENTS 
PATENTS, Write today for FREE instruction book 


and Evidence of Conception blank. Send sketch or 


model for examination and opinion; strictly confi- 
dential. No delay in my offices; my reply special 
delivery. Reasonable terms. Personal attention. 


CLARENCE O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 904 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS SECURED. Prompt service. Avoid dan- 
gerous delays. Send for our “Record of Ingention’’ 
form and Free Book telling How to obtain a Patent. 
Send sketch or model for a gw Preliminary 
advice without charge. eae est References. Write 
TODAY. J. L. JACKSON & CO., 328 Ouray Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 





Store ‘Seed Corn in Dry Place—Re- 
member that @ bushel of plucked ears 
holds two gallons of water. Handle 
and store seed corn accordingly. 
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Among the Farmers 








Lt 


New York Farm Notes 


Tioga Co.—Crop yields this year 
have been fairly good. Corn was not 
quite as good as usual owing to the 
weather conditions. Winter wheat 
and rye yielded abundantly. Buck. 
wheat was good and hay yieldea 
heavily, so there will be plenty to 
keep stock during the winter, po. 
tatoes are turning out well, but some 
pieces are decaying badly. Fall work 
has progressed nicely and weather 
has been very favorable. Much win. 
ter grain has been seeded. Rain has 
been plentiful. Eggs are Soaring ip 
price. They are now 60c per doz 
Farmers with good ‘flocks are realiz- 
ing excellent prices.—(A. A. Drew, 

Farmers are busy filling silos. Corp 
is a fine crop. Potatoes are making 
a fair crop but some rot is being re 
ported. Cabbage is excellent. New 
seedings look fine. Roads are in very 
poor condition.—(Mrs. W. C. 

Steuben Co.—The potato crop 
in this county. will not be as large 
as Jeet year. During mid August the 


cron tooked very promising. Since 
ther ‘slight has developed, causing 
considerable rot. Some fields report 


50 per cent rot. Buyers are offering 
80c to 40c a bushel. However, most 
potato men are holding.—(K. §. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 


Recent surveys of the apple or. 
chards of Pennsylvania show that the 
Stayman Wine Sap suffered the heav- 
iest losses from late spring frost. 
Their present yield is estimated at 
less than 50 per cent normal. 

Frosts on the night of September 
26th injured uncut tobacco planted in 
the lowlands. The bulk of the main 
crop had been harvested previous to 
the cold wave. Some townships of 
Erie County are again under quar- 
antine because of the European cur- 
rant borer. 

The Lehigh County potato growers 
report the prevalence of stem rot. 





Ohio Farm Notes 


Holmes Co.—Weather has been hot 
and dry. However recent rains have 
broken the drought. Corn has been 
hadly damaged by the long dry spell. 
Potatoes are coming fair considering 


ecnditions. Threshing is well under 
way. Grain yields are fair but not 
exceptional. Considerable plowing 


has been down for wheat although 
many waited for rain. Fruit crop is 
veirv short due to Jate April freeze. 
‘Pastures are short but stock is look- 
ing good. Great interest is being 
taken in poultry. Farm Bureau 
demonstrations in culling have aided 
in stimulating interest—(W. E&. 
Farver. 

Clarke Co.—Early October has 
been very dry We need rain 
badly. The drought has delayed 
wheat seeding considerably. Thresh- 
ing is completed. Wheat was of good 
quality, yielding from 18 to 25 
bushels per acre. Farmers are dig- 
ging potatogs. Reports indicate that 
the yield per hill is not very great, 
but the stock is running large and of 
good quality. Silos are all filled. 
Roads are’ in fine condition. No 
farms changing hands in our section 
at this time.—(E. J. Keufauver. 

Jackson Co.—Weather clear and 
warm. Very little frost ‘so far. 
Farmers about finished cutting corm. 
Many are hauling coal from the ope® 
mines. Corn only a fair crop. 
feed $2 cwt., corn 85c, eggs 35c, but 
ter 35c, apples 5Qc-$1 bu., potatoes 
$1.50 bbl—(J B. Wilson. 


West Virginia Notes 


Nicholas Co.—We had two serious 
hail storms lately that caused Ccoa- 
siderable damage in grain fields, 
say nothing of. the damage to com 


crops. - Trees, houses and barns were 


severe 
storms. 
by the 
of corm 


seriously damaged by the 
winds that accompanied the 
In some sections traversed 
storm there is hardly a stalk 
standing.—(A. J. Legg. 


Mill - 
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BIG 
SEASON AHEAD! 
Capeterend eigen: pond fernew Wess 
's Guide an Bargain Catalog o f Trape. Baits, 

kers, 9/1 supplies (A J owe A 
F —a et 
crac Fare: “Market Her EP POSTED. WRITE! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
22 Funsten Bl ST. LOUi 








Mo. 











Hides, Raw Furs, Wool, Tallow 


Write for our cash market prices. We buy any 


quantity. We sell Meat Serap and Meat Meal for 
poultry and hogs—55 to €0 per cent. Protein. Get 
qur prices before you buy. We'll be glad to keep you 


posted, if you send us your name and address. 


Keystone Hide Company 


Aways In the Market LANCASTER, PA, 





imc 


Bde 











SE YOUR HIDE AND FUR FOR 
uk coats, wraps 


Z robes and r ; 
Wé tan them-You wear them 
Stylish garments, warm and durable, 
mede to order from horse, cow or fur 
animals, Gloves and caps from the 
zs. Save 50 to 75 per cent. 
>. Cc AF ALA }UE. How to prepare skire ; 


styles c ces. Prompt, relisble ser vice trem 
spec pate in fur tanning manufacturing and te xicer ry. 


R-\-ste- int O9.. Ine. & . £62 2 West Ave. Rochester. b. Y. 
« New illus. book tells 


TRAPPER '* how to trap mink, 


& skunk, muskrat, fox, etc. ; make 
'S deadfalls, snares and baits; rvise 
skunksand foxes; gather roots and 











bearing 
trimt 












nerds; many olher things. Fur News and Outdoor World, 
bie iNns ne, telis/about fur markets; tee pping: 
hunting ; tis woolers abd A ik fur farming: lots of | 
goer stor and sample copy of 





10¢ 
Fe NEWS AND OUTDOOR WORLD, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Room: 393 


Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or 
Recent, Large or Small and You 
are on the Road That Has 
Convinced Thousands 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 


should write at once to W.-.S. Rice, 81-B, 
Main St, Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application, Just 


Put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening closes naturally and the 
need of a support or truss or appliance is 
theh done aw ay with. Don’t neglect to send 
for this free trial. Even if your rupture 
doesn't bother you what is the use of wear- 
ing supports all your life? Why suffer this 
Muisance? Why run the risk of gangrene 

such dangers from a small and inno- 
tent little rupture, the kind that has thrown 
Pans on the operating table? A host 
men and women are daily running such 
= just because their ruptures do not hurt 
= Prevent them from getting around. Write 
: once for this free trial, as it is certainly 
wonderful thing and has aided in the cure 
¢ Tuptures that were as big as a man’s two 
sts. Try and write at once, using the 
coupon below. 





ee 
Free for Rupture 
W.s Rice, Inc., 
81B Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


ou may send me entirely .free a 
Sample Treatment of your f stimulating 
‘pplication for Rupture 


Name 
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‘Readers’ Protective Service 


It Pays to Be Persistent! 


J 

Sometimes when a case drags along 
through several months it is the nat- 
urally human impuise to give it up 
as a bad job, but it is a principle in 
the Service Bureau of the American 
Agriculturist that every case must be 
earried, through to conclusion. 

It is this persistence and the suc- 
cess it almost always brings, that has 


won for the Service Bureau the ad- 
miration of American Agriculturist 
readers during its long career. It 


often happens that a subscriber writes 
that he is perfectly willing to give up 
a case as hopeless and that the Ser- 
vice Bureau need not continue to 
press his claim any longer. The 
more difficult and intricate a claim 
becomes, however, the more anxious 
we are to bring it to a successful 
conclusion and to have the final feel- 
ing of satisfaction which comes from 
such successful perserverance. 

Away back last February, Mr. Wi- 
nant Smith, of Richland, N. Y., 
called on the Service Bureau to help 
him straighten out a difficult situa- 
tion. He had delivered milk during 
the month of December, 1921, to the 
Rogers Milk Corporation of Pulaski, 
N. ¥. Other dairymen in the neigh- 
borhood had received their checks, 
but after several attempts to collect 
the money due him, Mr. Smith re- 
ferred the matter to the Service Bu- 
reau. * 

Correspondence Delays 

Then followed a long and 


Action 
involved 


correspondence. The milk company 
had been in the habit qf sending 
checks to the joint order of Mr. 
Smith and a partner who worked the 
farm with him. They also had on 
their books another Smith of the 
same town. Their own records 
showed that a check had gone for- 
ward and they felt that the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s claimant was not 
entitled to any other payment. How- 
ever, the Service Bureau stuck to its 
point. Mr. Winant Smith had not re- 
ceived his check and that was the 
important matter. 


Sp&ce is lacking to tell the details 
of this matter, which involved also a 
milk pooling arrangement which made 
things even more difficult. Suffice 
it to say that in the énd both the 
Rogers Milk Corporation and_ Mr. 
Smith felt that the Service Bureau 
gnad adjusted the matter with perfect 
fairness. Mr. Smith received his 
check and wrote us on October 2nd, 
“T received payment in full for the 
December milk of Mr. Rogers, for 
which I am very thankful for your 
service. I am well aware that I never 
could have collected it myself with- 
out your help. If there are any 
charges I will be glad fo settle for 
service rendered. Yours truly, Wi- 
nant Smith,” There are, of course, 
no charges for the assistance of this 
bureau. It is free to subscribers-in 
good standing. 


Deal With Bonded Firms 


In spite of the fact that the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has repeatedly 
warned its readers to do business 
with only licensed and bonded com- 
mission merchants, we have recently 
received a great many complaints 
against firms of doubtful reputation, 
whose transactions with subscribers 
have not proved satisfactory to the 
latter. 

Of course it may be that the indi- 
vidual who has not given bond to 
protect his reputation may be per- 
fectly honorable in his dealings. It 
is more likely, however, that such a 
firm, having overlooked the value of 
registering its business integrity in 
this way, will be “areless in other 
matters and that the farmers who 
deal with it will have trouble. This 
applies’ to dealers in poultry, vege- 
tables.and general marketable farm 
products, The Service Bureau always 
makes the best possible attempt to 
collect in such a case, but never fails 
to remind its subscribers that the ti- 
censed and bonded merchant is the 
one who cares to maintain his reputa- 
tion for honest dealings and “with 





Persistent E ‘ffort Straightens Many a Tangle 


whom it is therefore better to trade 
in the long run. 

The advertising pages of American 
Agriculturist carry the names of sev- 
eral licensed and bonded merchants 
of established reputation. Anyone 
may obtain from the State Depart- 
ment of Foods & Markets, Alban¥, N. 
Y., a full list ef such firms, and it is 
certainly worth a two-cent stamp to 


protect one from the annoyance as 
well as the actual money loss which 
may result from dealing with other 
concerns. 


Eggs That Went Astray 


A case of ezgs worth $24 was 
shipped by Mr. Eber Kelsey of Os- 
wego, N” Y., to a consignee, who 
claimed that he did not receive the 
shipment. The express office stated 
that the crate had probably been re- 
ceived, but Mr. Kelsey™had a great 
deal of difficulty in locating tie 
proper papers to prove his case from 
the express company, and the whole 
matter got into such a tangie that 
he finally called in the Service Du- 
reau to cdjust it. 

It seemed to be established that the 





consignee received the shipment of 
eggs, but he still claimed that it did 
not reach him. Even the statement 
of the different express offices were 
contradictory and Mr. Kelsey had ai- 
most decided he would never be able 
to get his money for the crate. The 
Service Bureau had just entered a 
claim against the express company 


for $24, when the consignee wrote ac- 
knowledging that he had received the 
shipment. Hard upon the heels of 
this letter followed one from Mr. 
Kelsey, stating that he had received 
a check from the man to whom he 
had sent the case of eggs, and that it 
covered the payment in full. “Thank 
you vety much for securing this pay- 
ment,” wrote Mr. Kelsey, “I feei that 
I never should have received it with- 
out your service, as at first he claimed 
that he never received the shipment.” 


Express Tr whiie Continue 


Difficulties with egg and live stock 
shipments continue with our readers 
in spite of all that can be done by 
shipper and consignee. In view of 
the many possibilities that arise in 
these shipments it is very apparent 
that the Service Bureau fills u very 
necessary void. Occasionally shippers 
feel that they are being fleeced by the 
commission men when they de not get 
a prompt remittance. On the other 
hand consignees feel that they are un- 
justly accused when they receive word 
that the shipper has not received his 
money and wants to know the reason 
why. Apparently neither is to blame 
in the case of a shipment not being 
received or ,yhe remittance has been 
lost in the mails. The Service Bureau 
has been called upon in many cases 
to adjust such matters. Just such a 
cas? wag recently handled by the Ser- 
vice Bureau. A shipment of calves 
was sent to E. M. Patri of the West 
Washington market in New York City, 
by a subscriber in Meadville, Pa. Not 
receiving a remittance for these calves, 
our subscriber appealed to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist to investigate this 
company and see why he had not re- 
ceived payment, and to assist him to 
obtain it. Our representative called 
upon this commission house. Mr. 
Patri who was very much surprised 
that our subscriber had not received 
his check for he showed the stub of 
the. check which had been mailed 
shortly after the shipment had been 
received. Mr. Patri promptly made 
out a duplicate check. He was very 
emphatic in his statement that he was 
anxious to receive our subscriber’s 
shipments and wanted to make him 
feel that everything was being done 
to make the remittances prompt. Our 
subscriber soon wrote that he had re- 
ceived check and expressed his sincere 
thanks. The American Agriculturist is 
only too glad to be of assistance in 
such cases. 


Prevent colds and roup by getting 
housing space ready for layers. 
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in ST. LOUIS since 1871 
Get ready now for big traprine s 
will continue high. Send for new Bork of Traps. 
Bigger and Better than ever this year--rnany en- 
tireiy new trapping devices, including the Taylor 
} Far Getter, which is a Trap Gun--rifle and pistol 
combi ined~ -Smoke Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, 
ete. Many new gu »~s shown for the first time-- 
it 10cting positions explained--also trapping 
laws, trapping methods, traps and baits to use-- 
every artic'e the trapper uses at money saving 
it is the most complete fur book 
compiled for REE distribution, Do not 
ny for trapping « quipme nt until you 

ave received the Tavios ROOK of TRAPS. 
*, C. TAYLOR FUR CO., 785 Fur Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 










































'|Den’t Tzke a Chance 


FURS 
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With 
Your 


“wise, fellows— 
? make those extra do!- 
yourself. We need 
your furs. You need the 
money. We are right in 
the® heart of the New 
York Fur Manufacturing 
Industry, They are right 
at oun ready to take 
your furs as they come in 
nd pay the right prices. 


lars 


door 


i mur check goes back by 
Send sus your mil and you ¢ burdred 
namo and ad en on the dollar We nav 
dress, Get our rl zt because we sell right, 
Vrice Sulletin ‘va 1eans we et Wo vour 
Shipping "Va i ts 1 ) 

and full par 
ticulars, 
ght now. This 
means real do! 
lars to you, so 
fion’t put it off 
Write today 


returh 
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. & P 
Struck & Bossak, Inc. 
152 West 28th Street 
New York, N. ¥. 














i prices for your catch this year ars 
sured. Le sure you ship to a reliable house 
and get every dollur jour pelts ure worth, 

Our many years im the business has taught us 

the secret of grading -—— means that you 

get tup notch prices from u Don't be tooled 
by promises—we guarantee ‘to pey every cent 
your catch is worth, based on re liable er ading. 

Send us a shipment and be assured. 








then become a regular shipper and 
year after year like thousands of other 
trappers. New big price list sent any- 
where free It con- 
tains up-to-the- 
minute quotations 
and valuable mar- 
ket information. 
Write for yours now 
“pefore you forget. 


ANHATTAN RAW Fipp 


formerly L. Briefner & Sons 
W. 27th Street 
New York City 








LADIES’ FURS 


We tan hides and make them into 
robes, coats, mittens and ladies’ 
furs, at reasonable prices. Send us 
your Jtides and furs which you 
want remodeled and made into 
latest styles. 

Robes and Coats at Wholesale 
Prices, Free Samples. 
References: Citizens State Bank, 
Milford, Indiana. Write ‘to the 


Milford Robe & Tanning Co. 
237 Elm St. Milford, Ind 




















The Hound of the Baskervilles 


American Agriculturist, October 21, 1923 


we Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Most Absorbing Mystery Story—Copyright A. Conan Doyle a 


In this final installment, Sherlock Holmes explains how Stapleton laid his 
plans to kill the heir to the Baskerville title and to obtain the inheritance for 


himself. 


The story ends here with a satisfactory explanation of all the mys- 


terious happenings leading up to the death of the hound. 


HE dog, incited by its master, sprang over the wicket gate and pursued the 


unfortunate baronet, who fled screaming down the Yew Alley. 


In that 


gloomy tunne] it must indeed have been a dreadful sight to see that huge black 


creature 


with its faming jaws and blazing eyes, bounding after its victim. 


He fell dead at the end of the alley from heart disease and terror. The hound 
had kept upon the grassy border while the baronet had run down the path, 


so that no track but the man’s was visible. 


On seeing him lying still the 


creature had probably approached to sniff at him, but finding him dead had 
turned away again. It was then that it left the print which was actually ob- 
served by Dr. Mortimer. The hound was called off and hurried away to its lair 


in the Grimpen Mire, and a mystery was left which puzzled 


e authorities, 


alarmed the country-side, and finally brought the case within the scape of our 


observation. . 


“So much for the death of Sir Charles Baskerville. 


You perceive the 


devilish cunning of it, for really it would be almost impossible to make a case 
against the real murderer. His only accomplice was one who could never give 
him away, ana the grotesque, inconceivable nature of the device only served to 


make it more effective. 


Both of the’ women concerned in the case, Mrs. 


Stapleton and Mrs. Laura Lyons, were left with a strong suspicion against 
Stapleton. Mrs. Stapleton knew that he had designs upon the old man, and also 


of the existence of the hound. 


Mrs. Lyons knew neither of thesé things, but 


had been impressed by the death occurring at the time of an uncancelled ap- 
pointment which was only known to him. However, both of them were under 
his influence, and he had nothing to fear from them. The first half of his task 
was successfully accomplished, but the more difficult still remained. 


“It is possible that Stapleton did 
not know of the existence of an heir 
in Canada. In any case he very soon 
learned it from Dr. Mortimer, and 
was told all details about the arrival 
of Henry Baskerville. Stapleton’s first 
idea was that this young stranger from 
Canada might possibly be done to 
death in London. He distrusted his 
wife ever since she had refused to 
help him trap for the old man, ana 
he dared not leave her long out of 
his sight. It was for this reason that 
he took her to London with him. 
They lodged, I find, at the Mexborough 
Private Hotel, which was actually one 
of those called upon by my agent in 
search of evidence. Here he kept his 
wife imprisoned in her room while he, 
disguised in a beard, followed Dr. 
Mortimer to Baker Street and after- 
wards to the station and to the North- 
umberiand Hotel. His wife had some 
inkling of his plans; but she had such 
a fear of her husband—a fear founded 
upon brutal ill-treatment—that she 
dare not write to warn the man whom 
she knew to be in danger. If the let- 
ter should fall into Stapleton’s hands 
her own life would not be safe. Even- 
tually, as we know, she adopted the 
expedient of cutting out the woras 
which would form the message, and 
addressing the letter in a disguised 
hand. It reached the baronet, and 
gave him the first warning of his 
danger. 

“Tt was essential for Stapleton to 
get some article of Sir Henry’s attire 
mm: that, in case he was driven to use 
the dog, he might always have the 
means of setting him upon his track. 
With characteristic promptness and 
audacity he set about this at once, and 
we cannot doubt that the boots or 
chambermaid of the hotel was wel! 
bribed to help him in his design. By 
chance, however, the first boot which 
was procured for him was a new one 
and, therefore, useless for his purpose. 
He then had it returned and obtainea 
another—a most instructive incident, 
since it proved -conclusively to my 
mind that we were dealing with a real 
hound. 


sé HEN we had the visit from our 

friends next morning, shadowed 
always by Stapleton in the cab. From 
his knowledge of my appearance, ays 
well as from his general conduct, I 
am inclined to think that Stapleton’s 
career of crime has been by no means 
limited to this Baskerville affair. 
During the last three years there have 
been four considerable burglaries in 
the West Country, for none of which 
was any criminal ever arrested. The 
last of these, at Folkestone Court, in 
May, was remarkable for the cold- 
blooded pistoling of the page, who sur- 
prised the masked and. solitary 
burglar. I cannot doubt that Staple- 
ton recruited his waning resources in 


this fashion, and that for years he hag 
been a desperate and dangerous man. 

“We had an example of his readi- 
ness that morning when he got away 
fram us, and also of his audacity in 
sending back my own name through 
the cabman. From that moment he 
understood that I had taken over the 
case in London, and that therefore 
there was no chance for him there. 
He returned to Dartmoor and awaited 
the arrival of the baronet.” 

“One moment!” said I. “You have, 
no doubt, described the sequence of 
events correctly, but there is one 
point which you have left unex- 
plained. What became of the hound 
when its master was in London?” 

“I haye given some attention to 
this matter and it is undoubtedly of 
importance. There can be no ques- 
tion that Stapleton had a confidant, 
though it is unlikely that he ever 
placed himself in his power by shar- 
ing all his plans with him. There 
was an old manservant at Merripit 
House, whose name was Anthony. 
His connection with the Stapletons 
can be traced for several years, as 
far back as the schoolmastering days, 
so that he must have been awaré that 
his master and mistress were really 
husband and wife. This man has 
disappeared and has escaped from 
the country. It is suggestive that 
Anthony is not a common name in 
England, while Antonio is so in all 
Spanish or Spanish-American coun- 
tries. The man, like Mrs. Stapleton 
herself, spoke good English, but with 
a curious lisping accent. I have my- 
self seen this old man cross the 
}rimpen Mire by the path which 
Stapleton had marked out. It is very 
probable, therefore, that in the ab- 
sence of his master it was he who 
cared for the hound, though he may 
never have known the purpose for 
which the beast was used. 

“The Stapletons then went down to 
Devonshire, whither they were soon 
followed by Sir Henry and you. One 
word as to how I stood myself af 
that time. It may possibly recur to 
your memory that when I examined 
the paper upon which the printed 
words were fastened I jnade a close 
inspection for the water-mark. In 
doing so I held it within a few inches 
of my eyes, and was conscious of a 
faint smell of white jessamine. There 
are seventy-five perfumes, which it is 
very necessary that a criminal expert 
should be able to distinguish from 
each other, and cases have more than 
once within my own experience de- 
pended upon their prompt recogni- 
tion. The scent suggested the pres- 
ence of a lady, and already my 
thoughts began to turn towards the 
Stapletons. Thus I. had made certain 
of the hound, and had guessed at the 


criminal before ever we went to the 
West Country. 


iat was my game to watch Staple- 

ton. It was evident, however, that 
I could not do this if I were with you. 
I deceived everybody, theretore, 
yourself included, and I came down 
secretly when I was supposed to be 
in London. My hardships were not 
so great as you imagined, though 
such trifling details must never in- 
terfere with the -investigation of a 
case. I stayed for tne most part at 
Coombe Tracey, and only used the 
hut upen the moor when it was nec- 
essary to be near the scene of action. 
Cartwright had come down with me, 
and in his disguise as a country boy 
he was of great assistance to-me. I 
was dependent upon him for food 
and clean linen. 


“I have already told you that your 
reports reached me rapidly, being 
forwarded instantly from Baker 
Street to Coombe Tracey. They were 
of great service to me, and especially 
that one incidentally truthful piece 
of biography of Stapleton’s. I was 
able to establish the identity of the 
man and the woman, and knew at 
last exactly how I stood. The case 
had been considerably complicated 
through the incident of the escaped 
convict and the relations between 
him and the Barrymores. This also 
you cleared up effectively. 

“By the time that you discovered 
me upon the moor I had a complete 
knowledge of the whole business, but 
not a case which could go to a jury. 
Even Stapleton’s attempt upon Sir 
Henry which ended in the death of 
the unfortunate convict did not help 
us much in proving murder against 
our man. There seemed to be no 
aiternative but to catch him red- 
handed, and to do so we had to use 
Sir Henry, alone and apparently un- 
protected, as a bait. -We did so, and 
at the cost of a severe shock to our 
client we succeeded in completing our 
case and driving Stapleton to his de- 
struction. That Sir Henry should 
have been exposed to-this is, I must 
confess, a reproach to my manage- 
ment of the case, but we had no 
means of foreseeing the paralyzing 
spectacle which the beast presented, 
nor could we predict the fog- which 
enabled hini to burst upon us at such 
short notice. A long journey may 
enable our friend to recover not only 
from his shattered nerves, but also 
from his wounded feelings. His love 
for the ‘lady was deep and sincere, 
and to him. the saddest part of all 
this black business was that he 
should have been deceived by her. 

“It only remains to indicate the 
part which she had played through- 
out. There can be no doubt that 
Stapleton exercised an influence over 
her which may have been love or 
may have been fear, or very pos- 
sibly both. At his command she con- 
sented to pass as his sister, -though 
he found the limits of his power over 
her when he endeavoréd to make her 
the direct accessory to murder. She 
was ready to warn Sir Henry so far 
as she could without implicating her 
husband, and again and again she 
tried to do so. Stapleton himself 


seems to have been capable of jeal. 
ousy, and when he saw the baronet 
paying court to the lady, even though 
it was part of his own plan, sti/| he 
could not help interrupting with a 
passionate outburst which revealed 
the fiery soul which his self-containeg 
manner so.cleverly concealed. By en- 
couraging the intimacy he made it 
certain that Sir Henry would fre. 
quently come to Merripit House and 
that he would sooner or later get the 
opportunity which he desired. 


‘5% the day of the crisis, how- 
ever, his wife turned suddenly 

against him. She had learned of the 
death of the convict, and she knew 
that the hound was being kept in the 
oOut-house on the evening that Gir 
Henry was coming to dinner. shy 
taxed her husband with his intendec 
crime, and a-furious scene followed, 
in which he showed her for the tirst 
time that she had.a rival in his love. 
Her fidelity turned in an instant to 
bitter hatred and he saw that she 
would betray him. He tied her up, 
therefore, that she might have no 
chance of warning Sir Henry, ana 
he hoped, no doubt, that when th: 
whole countryside put down the 
baronet’s death to the curse of his 
family, he could win his wife back 
to accept an accomplished fact and 
to keep silent upon what she knew. 
In this I fancy that in any case he 
made a miscalculation, and that, i: 
we had not been there, his doom 
would none the less have been sealed. 
A woman of Spanish blood does not 
condone such an injury so lightly.” 

“There only remains one difficulty. 
If Stapleton came into the succession, 
how could he explain the fact that he. 
the heir, had been living unannounced 
under another name so close to the 
property? How could he claim it 
without causing suspicion anid in- 
quiry?” 5 

“It is a formidable difficulty, and 
I fear that you ask too much when 
you expect me to solve it. The past 
and the present are within the field 
of my inquiry, but what a man may 
do in the future is a hard question 
to answer. Mrs. Stapleton has heard 
her husband discuss the problem on 
several occasions. There were three 
possible courses. He might claim the 
property from South America, estab- 
lish his identity before the British 
authorities there, and so obtain the 
fortune without ever coming to Eng- 
land at all; or he might adopt an 
elaborate disguise during the short 
time that he need be in London: or, 
again, he might furnish an accom- 
plice with the proofs and papers, 
putting him in as heir, and retaining 
a. claim upon some proportion oi his 
income. We cannot doubt from what 
we know of him that he would have 
found some way out of the difficulty. 
And now, my dear Watson, we have 
had some weeks of »severe work, and 
for one evening, I think, we may 
turn our thoughts into more pleasant 
channels. I have a box for ‘Les 
Huguenots.’ Might I trouble you then 
to be ready in half an hour, and we 
ean stop at Marcini’s for a little din- 
ner on the way?” 

THE END 


es 





—— 





well. 


him. 


Don’t miss a single number! 
serials A. A. has ever printed! 





A delightful love story is interwoven with the exciting contest be- 
tween young Bryce Cardigan and the unscrupulous interests opposing 


This will be one of the most popular 


Starts Next Week, “The Valley of the Giants” 


Peter B. Kyne. whose stirring story of love and adventure, “The 
Valley of the Giants,” starts next week, has laid the scene of this typica!'y 
American tale in the wonderful redwood country of the west. 

The pioneer who opened up the country for modern business enter- 


prise is succeeded by his son whose inexperience is only equalled by his | 
grit, and a battle royal is waged for thé timber land and a principle a5 | 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliaut, soft, white light, even 
petter than gas or électricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 36 
jeading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oi! lamps. It 
purns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping u: is simple, clean. safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
gene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St.. Philadeiphi:, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10-days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
‘user in cach locality. who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today for 
full particulars. Also ask shim to ex- 
plain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 








Unequal! led for Gomfont and —y 


Wear. One 
meee ¢ Cue 
Thousan’s get two end three. 
years wean. Suspe2cors, hg? 
Garters, Se. 


name. “givin for “NU- WAY" on 
buckles. Accopt no substitutes, 


Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co, 








Mh Sook FREE 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
407-4 Broadwa: lew York City 








PROTECT YOUR LOVED ONES 

















7 eet 1's EASY. Eve Bae sc ~, BOA 
Order How. SUN MF'G.CO. BEPT. ST I ehicnes 








Guaranteed Time Keep- 
er. Given for selling only 


FREE, y 
Order your 


= cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
Ve trust you till goods are sold. 


¥ A“SRICAN SPECIALTY CO, 
Box 19-2 Lancaster, 


DO YOU PREFER TO BUY. FROM 
MAIL-ORDER HOUSES OR YOUR 
HOME TOWN STORES, AND WHY? 
YOU CAN EARN $2.00. 














For +h ) best answers to the above question. we 
Will pay $2.09 each. This question is advertised so we 
may know best how we cam make our unusual offer of 
‘WO regular $1.00 packages of LAYMORE (makes hens 
lay in fall 1 winter) for only $1.00 for the two 
Packag ies to the questions (and orders also) 
are to | it to the MAYER COMPANY, Dept. 32, 
Minneay Minnesota. LAYMORE, it will be re- 
Rembered. jrodeed 540 eggs from a flock of 2 hens. 








Cuticura Soap 
— he Ideal for—— 


The Complexion 


Soap, Oint 
; ao , Taleum, 25¢.ever: ae 
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Our ‘Boys and Girls 


Activities Among Junior Project W orkers 

















Showing the Way to Others 


Three boys in the junior project 
garden club of Lima, Livingston 
County, N. Y., recently showed their 
competitors how to win premiums at 
the village garden club exhibit held 
under the direction of the Women’s 
Civic League. Every year the League 
holds a garden exhibit in the Town 
Hall. Only boys and girls of the town 
of Lima are eligible to enter the con- 
tests which include exhibits of vege- 
tables, garden flowers, wild flowers 
and various collections of plants. 

All of the exhibitors are not mem- 
bers of the junior project garden club, 
However those boys and girls who 
were project workers demonstrated to 
other contestants what it means to 
receive instruction not only in grow- 
ing vegetables but in exhibiting thera. 
Alfred Moses won the highest honors 


of the day, receving 23 prizes of 
these, 16 were firsts. His garden 
was a model affair this . year. 


However this is not uncommon for he 
always has a garden that easily could 
arouse the envy of ahy adult gardener. 
He not only plants his garden with 
the greatest of care, but continues to 


beautiful things on exhibit, but it also 
gives the credit due the Women’s 
Civic League in interesting the boys 
and girls in gardening, both vegeta- 
ble and ornamental. Women in other 
communities may well imitate the 
Standard set by the Women’s Civic 
League of Lima. 


To add to the attractiveness of the 


exhibit, and to send the children home 
In the very highest of spirits, the boys 
and girls were served with a most 
wonderful supper that naturally was 
garnished with all kinds of good 
things. 
cream topped off. the hearty meal. 
This is not a feature of this year’s ex- 
hibit and meeting. The same royal re- 
ception has been given the boys and 
girls of the community for several 
years past. Hats off to the ladtes of 
Lima! They believe in our best crop, 
—our boys and girls. 


Worth Trying For 
Boys and girls in Pennsylvania, at 
least in the counties of Cameron, 
Crawford, Lake Erie, Forest and Mc- 
Kean, Mercer, Venango and Warrén, 
who excel in dairy judgings contest 














This Potato Project Yielded More Than Mere Dollars 


made his potato project of 
last year count for something beside bringing in a handsome cash return. 


Bruce Hartman of Livingston County, N. Y., 


He is reaping the real benefits this year. 


Last year he used certified seed be- 


cause he believed that better seed meant better yields and greater returns. 
Bruce’s Dad is a potato grower and hag always been careful in selecting seed 


for his following year’s crop. 


much in obtaining big yields until he saw Bruce’ 
He was mighty proud of the achievement of 


than 300-bushels to the acre.” 


Bruce, who incidently convinced his Dad that certified seed pays. 
and son are partners, growing certified seed potatoes. 


partnership between.father and son? 
Bruce’s prize potatoes last fall. 


He did not realize certified seed 


meant so 
s crop turning out at ‘“‘better 
Now father 
What is finer than a 
The picture shows the two loading 


Due to the latter’s excellence in his project, 


Bruce represented his county last year at the State Fair, in the club demon- 


stration contest. 


make it produce throughout the en- 
tire year. He believes that cultiva- 
tion is the life of the garden and con- 
sequently-does not miss a single op- 
portunity to care for it. 

Donald Keith was second with 16 
prizes receiving just double the num- 
ber won by his brother Gerald who 
was third with 8 prizes. The Keith 
boys, like Alfred Moses, are intensely 
interested in club work. In fact Don- 
ald has ambitions that are worthy. of 
a boy many years_his senior. He 
hopes to soon assume much of the 
responsibility for the management of 
his mother’s farm. Both Donald and 
Gerald are also excellent potato grow- 
ers. 

Prof. Adams on Hand 

Professor R. M. Adams of the N.Y. 
State College of Agriculture, was 
present to talk to. the large number 
of boys and girls who assembled in 
the auditorium where the prizes were 
announced and presented. New York 
boys and girls in project work are well 
acquainted with Professor Adams for 
his funny rhymes are always a source 
of much enjoyment when he talks to 
the boys and‘girls. In commenting on 
the exhibit, Professor Adams said: 

“Of the twenty or more -exhibits I 
have attended this season the Lima 
exhibit is the best.” This does not 
only reflect credit on the boys and 
girls who so ably produced all the 





during the coming year in each of 
these counties, are to be rewarded 
with silver cups. The trophies have 
been donated by W. S. McKay of the 
Oil City National Bank which institu- 
tion is extremely interested in work 
among the juniors. One cup goes into 
each county and is to be awarded by 
the county champion. The trophies 
are appropriately engraved. It is ex- 
pected that these awards will greatly 
stimulate interest in judging contests 
held throughout these counties in 
Pennsylvania this year. 





“Ben” Harrison’s Adventures 
IDA A. BROWN 


One day as our little boy was com- 
ing home from school, a dear. neighbor 
lady gave,him a beautiful grey tiger 
kitten. Now it happened that Ben- 
jamin Harrison was then running for 
President, so his little master named 
this kitten, Benjamin Harrison. But 
we called him Ben for short, and I 
can tell. you he was a gentleman in 
every way. He never jumped on 
tables, or snooped into things, and he 
never seemed to forget what you told 
him two or three times over. 

He never molested little chickens. 
I have seen him lie in the sun and 
sleep when little chicks ran all around 
and over him sometimes. Nor did Il 


An abundance of cake and ice ; 


. Board. 





ever knéw him to Gatch a bird. But 


how mice and rats suffered! He was 
a wonderful hunter. One day our men 
were about to sow buckwheat, and 
came to the barn to get the seed, 
which was in a large box. When they 
raised the cover they saw that it was 
alive with mice which had somehow 
gnawed their way in. They slammed 
down the cover and called for Ben 
Harrison. I caught him up and a 
stout stick and ran to help. They 
raised that cover and in jumped Ben. 
He caught one in his mouth, and one 
under each forepaw, and one under 
each hindfoot, and he sat down on 
those two. There he sat while we 
actually killed dozens. 





Agriculture Facing New Fight 
(Continued from Page 290) 
with matching the Federal appropria- 

tions. 

The Agricultural Extension system 
is organized.,on a slightly different 
basis, and perhaps will not be affected: 
This money is appropriated for the 
State Colleges of Agriculture, based 
on the original endowment of these 
colleges from state land funds. The 
colleges must expend it in certain 
ways. There is still another question 
in the County Agent funds, which are 
appropriated to county organizations, 
but administered by State Directors of 
Extension, upon whose warrant the 
money is paid out of the treasury. 
This in general is on a co-operative 
basis, and is matched in part by state 
and Tocal funds. 


Budget Bureau Demands Cuts 


This is only one of the troubles 
headed toward agriculture in Wash- 
ington just now. Another is the firm 
attitude of the Budget Bureau that 
money asked for by the Department 
of Agriculture for what is known as 
“service” work, in excess of past ap- 
propriations, and for new projects 


ought not to be granted. The Budget 
Bureau seems to hold that primarily 
the appropriations must be cut down, 
and that to accomplish this a lot of 
work which may be fine and necessary 
in itself, like the barberry eradica- 
tion campaign, and which they hold 
is not a real function of government, 
must be cut off. Where the knife is 
to fall, they say, they do not propose 
to indicate; that is for the department 
itself to determine, but that the ap- 
propriation must be cut down they 
hold as final. 

Just what will be the outcome is 
uncertain. Agricultural representa- 
tives say they will appeal to Congress 
over the head of the budget bureau to 
save the tuberculosis work, the bar- 
berry work, the white pine blister 
prevention, the citrus canker work, 
the boll weevil work, the hog cholera 
campaigns, the southern cattle tick 
eradication, and numerous other ser- 
vice activities. The Budget Bureau 
seems to take the position that re- 
search to determine how all of this 
work can be done is a proper func- 
tion, but the doing of it should rest 
with private initiative. As*the Budget 


Bureau is an executive offshoot, the 
natural -‘method of procedure is to 


threaten presidential veto of anything 
which goes in the bill over the final 
figure which they fix. It seems at 
this writing as if the budget folks had 
the last say. 


N. B. F. O. Discusses Farm Problems 


A good sized gathering of farmers 
representing many sections gathered 
here this week at the annual meeting 
of the National Board of Farm _ Or- 
ganizations. Conflict of dates with 
the national dairy exposition at St. 
Paul, Minn., kept some of the dairy 
organization representatives away. 
Among the more important matters 
up for action, and not finished as 
this was mailed, were the type of 
rural credits to be favored, should 
farmers oppose the proposed branch 
bank bill, activities necessary to aid 
the farm loan system and check its 
control by big business, representation 
of farmers on tariff commission, Inter- 
state Commerce board, Federal Trade 
Commission, and Federal Reserve 
Some discussion also centered 
in a proposal for a bill to perform the 
same functions for cotton exchanges 
as the Capper-Tincher bill does for 
the grain markets. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horve or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into cate (for meu and women), robes, 
rugs or cioves wien so ordercd: or we 
Can ake yor 
Harness or Sh. 
er; your cal: 
colors Gun Metal. Mahorany Rusect or 
lighter shade, Calisxins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather. 
make elegast stond end tabi» covors; 
great tor birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
newmied. Furs are very licht weight, 
therefore it would cost but fitt'e to 
send themin to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aride awaiting sour de- 
cision. Any estimate we make calls fur our best work, 

Our Wiustrated catalog and style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. it tel.s how to take off 
and care for hides. About eur sete dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calfand fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, nuffs 
and cirments. About our sharp reduction in menu- 
fectur'ng prices. About Taxid ry and Head Mounting. 

The Crosby Frisien Fur Company, 
671 Lyeli Ave., Rocnester, N. Y. 
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No Mcre Rupture-- 
Sourd as a Dellar! 


Obio Man Finds Remarkable | 


Device Which Succeeds 
Where Many Fail; Sample 
SENT FREE 


This is an invitation that. no man or 
woman who reads this paper and who is 
suffering the terrfbie handicap of dangerous 
tupture can afford to ignore. I want to send 
you, absolutely free, a mple of my latest 
Sponge Rubber Rupture Pad, that so many 
users say has, when fitted to their case, not 

ett m al the 


enly. given them instant 
tortures, dangers and discomforts of Rupture 
but has effected a complete, lasting recovery 
so that all evidence of Rupture is gone and 
they afe in perfect health and a: 


“ nd 
sound 


a dollar 

Don’t say this is too. good to be true 
Try it. Send no money—just your name and 
address plainly written and say “I am 
ruptured”—and I wi.l quickly send you a 


sample Sponge Rubber Rupture Pad and full 


particulars my generous offe plain 
sealed envelope. Address E. H. Scott, Hernia 
Expert, 527-H Scott Bldg, Akron, Ohio. Do 


this today—Before you forget. You may not 
see this notice again 


Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
G.ven by Onz Who Had It 





In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Murcular 
and Sub-Acute Kheftimatis I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know for over thre 
years. I tried remedy after“remedy, but such 1 
lief as I obtained was only temporary Finally. + 
fourd at tment that curd me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. I! 
have given it to a number whe were terribly 


Ix dridden ef them = seve 


effficted ’ 
results were the same 


ven ¥ ‘ ‘ 

to cighty years old, and the 
as in my own ¢ ‘ 

I.want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub-acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma 
tiem, to try the great value of my improvwd 
Heme Treatment’ for remarkah! 
power. Don't send a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means.of getting rid of 
send the price of 


her lin 


such 


forms of rheumatism, you ‘niay 
it, One Dollar, but understand [ do nci want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send 
it. Isn't that fair? Why suffer any ke nger, wh n 
relief is thus offered you fre Don del 
Write to-day . 

Markil.dackson, 544-JDurstonMidg.. Syreceuse.N ¥Y 
Mr. Jackson is responsib! Alnus tement tou 








Sure Rupture 
Comfort 













BE COMFORTABLE 
Wear the Brooks Applian ? 
the modern scientific ime - i> 
tion which gis ruptu . J . 
7" . 
ifferers imuncd relief, 
it has no obnox! ® MR. C. E. BROOKS 
¢ pads Automatic Air Cushions bind and draw 
together the broken- parts. No sales of plasters 
Durable Cheap. Sent on trial to pre ts worth 
Never on sale in stores as every Appliance is made 
the props: sir sha of ai ishions epend 
+ nature « } re of imitations. Lick 
de ma » portrai 1 signature cf ( r 
yoke which every ” None other gen 


appears on ADE ce. Ne 
| information and booklet sent free in plain, scaled 





Brooks Appliance Co. “401G State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















PHONOGRAPH fr, 
AND RECORD REE 
This wonderful Phonograph, with 
Y pular record and needles, is yours 
et FOSTPAID. for selling only 
ackages fanc teards at lic. 
% THEY SELL EASY everyone buys 
cards. Extra Prize for promptness. 


SUN MFG.CO, DEPT, 461 








When writing advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 
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A Page for the Women Folk 


Making Friends By Mail 

When Aunt Janet printed an ap- 
peal from one of her girls who wanted 
to make friends with other readers 
in their teens, she had no idea that 
her “family’” was so large and in- 
cluded so many young girls. “B.W.” 
received letters in Cvery mail fur a 
week, and so, because even the best 
letter writer can only answer a cer- 
tain number, and answer them well, 
Aunt Janet tock the liberty of inter- 
changing some of the letters and send- 
ing them to different girls who also 
needed friends-by-mail. 

So, thanks to “B.W.,” who started 
the bal! ro!ling, there are now thirty 
or forty flourishing fricndships started 

nd of these many gre sure to bear 

e test of time. Gris as young as 

thirteen wrote 


welve .or and were 
welcomed, and older women “fessed 
ip” that they were sometimes a bit 
onely and in need of a werd of en- 
ourarement or 2 g‘impse of a differ- 
cnt life than their own to keen them 
eheerily carrying on. . 
Does anybody c'se want : 
We get ciothes by mail and 
p'ants and machinery, cnd ail sorts 
of odd things. But now it's friends 
by mail—and why isn’t it a very good 
idea? In writing Aunt Janet, remem- 
ber to enclose the stamped, se'f- 
cddressed envelope, if you want her to 
answer. 
tHere’s 2 


friend by 


ail? 


rirl who is studying the 


Gaugiter, One is. stopping school so 
she can stay home and help, \another 
is. going away to finish High School 
in order to suppoft herself by teach- 
ing. And if Aunt Janet were to take 
a census of the cows these girls milk 
and the kittens and puppies they have 
for pets, and the cars they are. learn- 
ing to drive—! But it would take a 
better head at mathematics than she 
possesses to count them ail up. 


Qund- onl 


Money in Sour Apples 


MRS. ALICE FORAN 
Behind our house three aged ap- 
ple trees are sianding. They bear 


fairly well, but the fruit is so extreme- 
ly.-cour I never tried to do anything 
with it until last fall. 

The use of pectin added to fruits 
lacking this essential element has 
come to-be quite general in our neigh- 
borhood, and as far as I could ‘see, 
it tasted much like the sour old ap- 
ples which my three dying trees bore 
each year. It occurred to me there- 
fore, that I might use the apples to 
make something that, even if it were 
not pure pectin, might produce the- 
same result when added to fruits 
where pectin was needed. 

After experimenting, I found that 
when I boiled abou! four full pounds 








ano and wonders if her new friend 
will be musical too. Another has of apples in five scanty pints of water 
moved to the country from a good- for about half an hour, I ‘got the 
sized town, and finds it. pretty lone- best results. After boiling half an 
rome, but pluckily says she'll go hour briskly, I strained off the juice 
chead and m2ke good as 2 farmer's ¢orefu'ly. This mus: be done with 
For Hallowe’en Parties What refreshments snould be pro- 
: a vided? How could anyone ask when 
li's human nature to like to “dress it's a Hallowe'en party! Cider, dough- 
up” a bit for special events and the nuts and apples, of course; sand- 
process of dressing up often extends Jinnhes, if you want something a lit- 


to the table, the room or the whole 
house, 

Hallowe'en is an occasion which 
seems to land itseif particularly well 
to decorations—and very simple ones 

that are effective, too. It is essen- 
tiaNy a holiday for the young folks 

1d the good old customs of ducking 
apples, roasting chestnuts and 
telling fortunes have just as many 
fun-provoking elements as ever. A 
Hallowe'en party for the young folks 
is apt to include all the older ones, 
too, before the evening is over. a 

For the Hallowe’en table, use the 
bright autumn of red, yellow 
and green with black for contrast. A 
white table cloth of damask is always 
a good background for effeetive dec- 
orations but an old-fashioned red 
cloth would bevrin keeping with the 
table “fixings,’’ shown in the picture. 
Any boy who likes to use a knife 
and what boy doesn’t?—can achieve 
the grinning pumpkins, squashes and 
o‘her typically Hallowe'en figures 
shown, 

The 


ior 


colors 





in her pumpkin coach 
forms a more elaborate centerpiece. 
If a nymber are coming in for the 
Hallowe'en festivities, and no set table 
is large enough to accommodate them, 


witch 


Madam Witch could preside over a 
ef_e table from which the .ijmpany 
could be served informally. 


z 


> 
e 
¥ 





tle more hearty, coffee or chocolate, 

















if you must have a hot drink; a big 


black “devil’s .cake,” perhaps, and 
mixed fruit: or even ice cream with 
hot chocolate sauce. A recipe for 


vanish like magic is 
two-thirds of a 


doughnuts that 
as follows: Cream, 


cup of sugar with two tablespoons 
(rounding) of shortening. Sift one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, three tea- 


spoonfuls of baking powder, and one- 
half teaspoonful of nutmeg. .Add one 
cup of milk and one-half teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Cut in rings and fry in 
deep fat. When browned, place on 
brown wrapping paper and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. Keep in a 
covered crock. 


* 


es 





Dress Up Your Dinner Table for Hallowe’en 








as much care as if yous wer, 
your jelly now. I strained 
through three thicknesses of 


e Making 
the juice 


@ heec 
muslin, then boiled this liquiq — 
to about one sixth of the orisine 


‘amount—sometimes a little less 
resulting concentrated juices] pat 
in pint jars and in half pint wid 
mouth bottles: I found a ready oun 
ket for this convenient size in mt 
neighborhood. A pint jar addeq to : 
pint of fruit juice and two pounds . 
sugar will make a Beautiful jelly— 
firm and with no suggestion of sticki. 
ness. 

I had almost no apples last fal} 
but expect my old trees wil! rive pd 
enough this year to make this new 
industry of mine pay me quite well. 


The 
up 


“My Husband’s Favorite Dish” 

A recipe for goulash that “tastes 
like more” is supplied by Mrs. M 
Mair, Clymer, N. Y., as follows: : 


: Goulash 

1 lb. macaroni - 

1 lb. round steak (ground) 

1 can tomatoes 

Cook macaroni in salted water for 
20 minutes or until tender. Cook to- 
matoes with teaspoon of sugar. salt, 
pepper and butter. Then put macar. 
oni and: tomatoes together. Slice a 
small onion into fat and fry steak 
until brown then add to macaroni and 
tomatoes and let all come to a boij 
when it is ready to serve. (Enough 
for five people.) 

An odd dish which cabbage lovers 
will enjoy is furnished by Arabelle 
Smith of Maytown, Pa., who calls it 


Kalekanon 

1 qt. peeled and halved potatoes 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Dash pepper 

1 qt. coarsely shredded cabbage 

1 cup thin cream or rich milk 

1 tablespoonful salt 

Put cabbage in kettle with potatoes 
on top, and boil until tender enough 
to mash, not longer, drain, add butter, 
salt and cream, mash fine, serve hot 
with dash.of pepper on top. 

Fveryone wants a _ good pickle 
recipe, and Mrs. E. A. Ellict of 
Greene, New York, testifies that not 
only her husband but all visitors com- 
mend her specialty in that line: 


Chunk Pickles 

Seven pounds of cucumbers (1 inch 
in diameter best, bigger may be used.) 
Soak in strong brine three days. Pour 
this off and soak in clear water three 
days. Pour this off. Cut off in 
chunks and measire. Then stew in 
weak vinegar 2 hours with less than 1 
teaspoonful of alum and a few grape 
leaves. To one gallon of cucumbers 
as measured before cooking take 3 
pounds of brown sugar, 3 pints of 
vinegar, 1 ounce each of whole all- 
spice, whole cinnamon, whole celery 
seed. Boil up in this mixture once 
and put aside. The next morning let 
come io a boil again. Heat up the 
9th morning to the boiling point and 
put up in jars and seal. It also keeps 
nicely in stone jars. Will fill 6 or$ 
pint jars. 

While we simply must find room for 
a most appetizing formula for a salad, 
which Mrs. Isaac A. Morris, Burdett, 
N. Y., says she also uses as dessert. 


Paradise Salad 

can pineapple 
oranges 
apples 
pound malaga grapes 
bananas 
cup nutmeats 

dressing 

Juice from one can pineapple—heat 
slowly in double boiler and then add 
% cup sugar, 1 heaping tablespoonful 
of flour; limp of butter and 2 ess 
Cook until thick and then cool. , 

Dice the fruit and let drain until all 
the juice is out. Add the dressing and 
let stand several hours. Just before 
serving whip one cup of cream and 
mix with salad. This salad is del 
cious used as a dessert and served ® 
sherbet glasses. Add a tablespoonfil 
of whipped cream and put a mara® 
chino cherry in the-center or sprinkle 
with finely chopped nutmeats. 
serve twelve people. 


KM Arwar 
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Planning the Fall Wardrobe 


One-Piece House Dress - 


The home dressmaker can always" 
and time to run up an extra apron 
or house dress for indoor: wear. No. 
1454 has possibilities for sonféthing 


} , little better than a kitchen apron 


and the clever use of pretty material 
and trimming will make it an ex- 
tremely attractive little frock. It is 
cut in one piece from neck to hem. 

No. 1454 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
40, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3g requires 8 3-8 yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with 5 1-2 yards binding. Price 
12 cents. 





TO ORDER, write your name and 
address plainly, enclose 12 cents in 
stamps or coins (wrap coins carefully) 
for each pattern ordered. Send your 
order to FASHION DEPARTIMENT 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., 
mY. C. 

OUR FALL & WINTER BOOK OF 
FASHIONS is a “best seller.” It con- 
tains over 300 styles for women, girls, 
children, and men, four pages of em- 
broidery designs, a course in dress- 


making, and valuable articles on 
dressing for different types. The 
price is 10 cents per copy. Address 


your order to FASHION DEPART- 
MENT, American Agriculturist, 461- 
4th Ave.. N. Y. C. 





Using Left Over Clothes 
MRS. EFBE 


This time of year finds most house- 
wives overhauling bureau drawers, 
cothes presses, and band boxes. In 
our house, we find very little to con- 
sign to the flames, for in nearly every 
“useless article,” is something which, 
can be used. Careful study of-almost 
any old garment will find material for 
something “new.” 

The old sheets and pillow cases have 
many uses, being made into silence 
cloths for the table or covers for thé 
ironing board. Odd pieces of almost 
any kind of old °white goods should 
Rever be thrown in the rag bag, but 
Washed and saved in a dust proof box 
for various uses in case of illness. : 
Linings from dresses of bygone 
years make ideal petticoats, everyday 
dresses and aprons. 

Moth-eaten woolens (let us hope 
there are none!) may be washed, or 
Aired and ironed, and used as fillings 
for comfortables. | Woolen ‘scraps, 
Pleced crazy fashion on foundations of 
Worn aprons or dresses will make a 
durable and warm as well as pretty 
ort top. The smaller scraps left 
te trimmed an inch or an inch and a 


half wide and ‘gathered tight on double 


es thread, which later sewed on a 
™™ foundation will make an attrac- 


tive small rug if the colors have been 
‘well planned. Calico ginghams, and 
percaies, are pinned crazy fashion on 
oblong pieces of newspaper, and 
stitched on right side, pulling paper 
away from underneath after stitching. 
Join these blocks and you have an- 
other pretty cover. 

Cut off the collar of men’s fine 
shirts at the neck band, and also cut 
the sleeves off inside of the shoulder 
seam. Presto! They will have ready- 
made undershirts for everyday. 

We all know that the worn out 
house dresses, aprons and stockings 
will make handsome new rugs, es- 
pecially if the faded rags are dyed a 
bright color. Your fancy may desire 
them‘ either woven, knit, crocheted, or 
braided, any of these effects being 
pretty. 

Heavy coats will make house slip- 
pers, mufflers, and mittens. Felt hats, 
insoles and lamp _ wicks. Woolen 
shirts, warm petticoats. Carpet pieces, 


. covers for foot and chair seats. 


And so on, through the accumulg- 
tion till we find a nice lot of new 
things ready for a new duty. 


The Convenient Kitchen 

“Better Homes’ Week” has its les- 
sons for fifty-two weeks in the year. 
And one of the chiéf facts brought 
out by State Fair exhibits, project 
work and personal investigations, is 
that better homes need better kit- 
chens, and that the wo:kroom of the 
housekeeper is after all the best place 
to: begin any necessary reforms. 

Light, air, and running water are 
essentials, and then comes convenient 
arrangement. The lack of any of the 
three essentials invites waste of time, 
which is money, and the most expen- 
sive waste of all, that of the energy 
and vitality of.the worker. The ab- 
sence of these necessities puts a 
heavier burden of toil on the worker 
or, if she cannot accomplish the ad- 
ditional labor, lowers the standard of 
living of the whole household. 

The kitchen exhibit 
Fair caught the eye of every woman 
that. passed by its sign, “Kitchen Ar- 
ranged for Convenience.” Though 
many believed “there ain’t no sich 
animile,” all paused to look—and 
then began to ask questions. The 
space of the exhibit was only 8x14 
“feet, and when they gasped at the 
amount of equipment it contained, 
they were told that this was a prac- 
tieal size for a really truly kitchen, 
although a 10x10 feet might be pre- 
ferable. No wonder the old 15x20’s, 
to say nothing of the 18x24’s, were 
not as convenient as.this* 

“Right to Left” the Slogan 

“Right to Left” is the kitchen slo- 
gan. “Let the left hand put away 
what the right hand has been using,” 
is the idea, and the scheme carries 
from stove to work table, from work 
table to sink,. from sirk to dish 
washer and from there to the wheel 
tray and from there through the 
dining room door (which was, of 
course, at the left), into the cupboard 
which was just inside the dining room 
door at the left! 

It’s the little things that count! 
Everybody knows about the . little 
grains of sand and the mighty ocean. 
Apply the same idea to the kitchen 
and you realize that by making the 
little things right; oceans of time and 
enersy can be stored up for all the 
rest, of the house, the family, and 
even the neighbors and the church. 

A long-handled dust pan is on'y a 
little’ thing, but multiply the differ- 
ence, between stooping and standing 
for this one act in sweeping, by twice 
a day for any number of years and 
see what a burden of weariness the 
result is. 

Taking stock of kitchenware is a 
wise. measure. The housewife who 
cims,at a “Better Kitchen” asks her- 
self how much of it was bought be- 
eause of lack of knowledge, or be- 
cause- of the smooth talk of a sales- 
man. Then she begins the study of 
iron and steel ware, enameled tinned, 
or Japanned ware, galvanized ware, 
aluminum ware; all theif little tem- 
peramental tendencies are laid bare. 
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“Where do you get such things? I 
never see them in stores,’ said woman 
after woman, who visited the kitchen 
and lifted the salt shaker (aluminum 


and  non-rusting) from the_ stove 
shelf where it was always at hand 
or took- down a variety of little 


brushes adapted to all sorts of clean- 
ing, from their line over the kitchen 
sink. They are only little things — 
dish mops, can openers, drainers, dish 
scrapers, even a high stool isn’t big— 
but they make a lot of difference in 
a day’s work. 


Smart and Serviceable Coat 


Here is just the coat for the farm 
woman or the high school girl. It is 
an all wool, double breasted polo coat, 
with a big raccoon collar, deep, capa- 
cious pockets, a box pleat in the back 
and a half-length lining. The coat is 
45 inches long and generously cut, 





Colors: navy, brown or reindeer. 
Sizes: 34 to 44—Misses 14 to 20. 
Price: (prepaid) $23.95. 

Mention R. W. 10 When ordering. 

Direction’: Send check or money 
order to Ready-to-Wear Department, 
American Agriculturist. If merchan- 
dise is not satisfactory, an exchange 
or a refund will be cheerfully made. 
If it is necessary to return a garment, 
send to the firm from which it came, 
notifying them of the desired settle- 
ment. 

Next we¢k—a _ boy’s corduroy suit. 
If you are waiting for some style we 
have not yet shown, write the Fashion 
Editor and tell her what you want. 
This is purely a service department 
and selections are made to please our 
readers. Don’t hesitate to write about 
any of vour clothes problems. 


I would suggest try:nz strong vine- 
gar to remove stains from glass water 
€bo*tle. It will successfully clear glas- 
ses in which water has stood for some 
time. Leave in a-few minutes and 
rinse with soapy, then elear waters.— 
(Mrs. F. B., Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
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A e @ 
Aspirin 
Say “Bayer” and Insist! 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product. pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 
Headache 
Lumbago 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package con- 
tains proper directions. Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 
100. Aspirin is the trade mark of 
Layer Manufacture of Monoaceticaci- 
dester of Salicylicacid. 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” 
costs nothing because each ounce used 
adds ounce of weight to butter. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Purely vege- 
table, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 














BUY FROM WHOLESALER DIRECT 
In 5-lb. lots Cc Bean or 
or more LB. Ground 


Sent Parcel Post Prepaid on receipt of your 
Check, Money Order or Cash. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
GILLIES COFFEE CO Est. 82 years 
233-239 Washington Street, New York City 
ee —_— OS ee 

















Pence en 
Penholder,3 Pens 
Ruler, Ink and 
Pene!] Eraser, 3 
Blotters, Ink Fi 
sence for 1 
Ink, Package Rub- : 
bor Bands, Paver Clip, 30 Transfer Pictures — entire outfit 
is yours FREE, POSTPAID for selling ony 25 P«gs. faney 
Post Cards OR 25 large art Pictures at 10c. Order your 
choice of Cards or Pictures—TODAY. EXTRA PRIZE for 
promptness GATESMFG.CO. DEPT.3GL CHICAGO 

































-A Stove for a Dime 


For all uses around the farm and house 
where heat is needed in a hurry. Don't 
wait for the bie fire in the kitchen range 


for your carly breakfast. 


Sterno Canned Heat Folding Stove 


Will be sent to you upon receipt of this ad and'10c. by Sterno Corp., 9 
East 37th Street, New York, Dept, F. 























Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices - 


Handling Eggs for Best Returns 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 

T was not my intention -to . write 

about eggs this week, but a few 
nights ago I sat up till nearly mid- 
night with an embryonic cooperative 
egg marketing association ahd there 
are one or two things suggested to 
me by the discussion that took place 
there, which I don’t Tike to put off 
saying. 

In the first place, I found to my 
surprise that intelligent and progres- 
sive poultrymen were washing their 
eggs before shipping them and had 


not learned why it was they got such 


low prices. I knew small shipments 
of eggs that had been washed to make 
them look clean and white had fre- 
quently been the cause of misunder- 
standing between the commission re- 
ceiver and farmer shippers. I have 
been asked by wholesalers to look at 
such eggs before the candle to see 
how the washing causes deteriora- 
tion. But I did not realize that.mem- 
bers of a poultry association in one 
of the principal New York egg ship- 
ping sections followed such a prac- 
tice. 

One of the members of this asso- 
ciation had just returned from a trip 
to New York. While there he had 
rone around to a wholesale house 
where egrs from his section had just 
been bought. At the moment of his 


appearance the wholesale dealer was 
ecandling some from a case 
shipped by this man’s neighbor. The 
dealer used a jittle strong language to 


eves 


the effect that even at twenty cents 
below top nearby quotations he had 
paid too much for them. “When I 
faw what had happened to the inside 
of those eggs as a result of their be- 
ing washed and how they compared 
in quality with other eggs in that 
store I understood why some of my 
neighbors get smaller checks for 
their eggs than others,” our delegate 
investigator reported. “Why I have 
gone into kitchens around here and 
seen dishpans full of eggs in water 
being cleaned up for the market. 
And I never knew before that wash- 


ing the coating off the egg caused to 
deteriorate so rapidly. nor that they 
will actually bring better prices dirty 
if the quality is right than if they 
have been washed.” 
Anybody in the wholesale egg busi- 


== More Dollars== 


FOR YOUR 


Farm Products 


E WILL MARKET practically any 
FARM PRODUCT for you. We 
will turn it all into cash as quickly as 
possible, at tull market value for the 
quality consigned, and mail check to you 
a8 soon as sold 
Absolutely all moneys received for con- 
Signor’s goods less transportation char- 
ges (unless prepaid) and our selling 
charge will be remitted. 
Claims for loss or damages will be filed 


thru this office free of charge if you so 
eeire 

IVE AND 

bressedD. Poultry, Eggs, 


Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruit 
and Vegetables 


any ot the above in carlots or less, 5 per 
cent selling charge. Shipping directions 
284 Washington St., this city On all 
country dressed meats, 5 per cent selling 
charge and shipping directions, West 
Washington markets. 

LIVE STOCK—$1.25 each on cattle. 15¢ 

‘on lambs, 3% each on calves, 2 per 
cent on hogs Shir-ine directions N. Y. 
Stockvards or lersev City stockyards 

HAY AND GRAIN—Write for shipping 
directions Write for free market quota- 
tions to Department “A”. Ask for them 
today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


Established 1856 
Main Office. Dept. “A” 
234 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS 17-22-24 & 26 Grace 
Ave., West Washington Market, N: Y. 
LIVE STOCK New York Stock Yards, 
Foot West Oth Street 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, 
Foot West @th Street 














ness knows a washed egg as soon as 
Why the dealer who re- 
ceived those eggs had never shown 
enough sense of obligation to the 
shipper to tell him what was the 
matter with them and help him im- 
prove their quality, I don’t know. 
“How do you keep them clean?” The 
Pacific people have separate 
laying houses and collect several 
times a day. When freshly gathered, 
eggs can be dry-wiped easily and 
safely. 

The point I want to make, how- 
ever, is that the interior condition of 
an egg is a sensitive barometer of the 
treatment it receives fgyom the time it 
is laid. In the last feW weeks I have 
seen efgs shipped in here as fancy 
nearby hennery whites which when 
candled told the story as plainly as if 
it had been written in large letters, 
that they had been held in cellars or 
some unsuitable place for several 
weeks. I presume those who _ sent 
these eggs to market really thought 
they would get higher prices by hold- 
ing them. They may have thought 
that because the outside looked the 
same, those eggs were still fine eggs. 
The fact is, such eggs fall into .com- 
petition with the poorest of the big 
freight shipments from western and 
southern sections. It is unfortunate 
that when retailers are begging for 
fancy nearby eggs “at any price,” 
such a large proportion of the nearby 
supply continues of lower grade. 


he sees it. 


Coast 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—The apple market at New 
York was extremely dull last week 
owing to the warm weather which 


limited consumption and owing to the 
very poor quality and condition of 


.continued dull 


last week. The,demand was fairly 
active for fancy, large, well-colored 
peaches but limited for Others. Prices 
during the week fluctuated with re- 
ceipts. On Oct. 11 the market closed 
dull. Most sales were made at $1.25@ 
1.50 per bu. basket, fancy $1.75 @2, 
extra fancy $2.25@2.50, wasty as low 
as 40c. 

Small sized and ordinary pears 
were practically neglected during the 
week. The demand was movrerately 
aetuive for strictly fancy, firm, large 
Bartletts, Seckels and Beurre Bosc. 
The best No. 1 Bartletts brought on 
Oct. 11 $7@7.50 per bbl, extra fancy 
$8, ordinary and ripe as low as $5; 
Seckel best $7.50@8, extra fancy $8.25 
@8.50, ordinary $5@6. Per bushel 
basket: Bartlett best $2.25@2.50, ex- 
tra fancy $2.75, ordinary as low as 
$1.75; Seckel $2.25@2.50, fancy $2.75, 
ordinary $2; Kieffer 50c@$1. 

Vegetables—The potato , market 
throughout the week 
and the demand limited. Prices de- 
clined somewhat and on Oct. 11th 
Long Island Green Mountains No. 1 
brought $2@2.15 bulk per 180 Jbs. 

Most of the cabbage continued to 
come from Long Island _ shipping 
points. The demand for bulk cabbage 
was limited. White domestic cabbage 
brought mostly $15 per ton. 

Strictly fancy yellow onions found 
a moderate demand. Ordinary stock 
dragged. Western N.-Y. No. 1 yellow - 
onions brought $1.50 per cwt. on Oct. 
11th and Orange County red and yel- 
low, mostly ordinary, 75c@$1i: The 
bulk of the onions received last week 
were from Indiana, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts. Massachusetts onions sold 
at $1.00@1.95 per cwt. Shipments in 
the United States amounted to_15.470 
carloads this season up to Oct. 11th 





Quotations From 


est to eastern 


Rye straw No. 1 
Oat straw No. 1 
Live Poultry, Express lots (Per Ib.) 


Roosters 
Broilers, fancy colored : 
Live Stock (Cents per Ib.) 
Calves, -good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers 





The following are the prices at which farm products of special inter- 
farmers sold on October 11th: 


Eggs, Nearbys (Per dozen) New York Buffalo Phita. 
Hennery SNOW QMGNE ova 5c cca pnccsecsnsgniacetecnsra 65@68c 61@63c_ 
— MO. 4bs8c cUPecsdscoresétnecboddwetaes, cébecke 58@64c 56@59c 46c 
: SEDER  ddcccbksecoeccosens ootcesecase FAR nent ee ee eeeeeeee 52@57c 40@42¢ 
Gathered whites, firsts to extra firsts ...,........ 54@57c 48@50c 
Wreses 9 mnireihe sso sieee ds ccsclhen Steen secs 9@53c " 
Hennery browns and mixed colors extras ....... 55@58c 
Gathered browns and mixed colors extras ........ 45@54c 
Ne A iy i. “SELF cls AF 3@46c 
Firsts ..... . 
pnsdededcdcncdnagsntaan taped gadessenaccdestbecs 38@42c 
Butter, (Per pound) = 
SUUNOe DS, SE OE onan cd canta chaaus tethowsieweces @46c 
State Se me BONES oo face ccs Swen Cibanedctenn cnc oes as _ 
State dairy, @ood to prime ......6...ccececcccccccces 32@35c 7@Rc 
Hay and Straw, (Per ton) . 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales) .......cccccccccccccccce $23@24 $17@18 $16@20 
Timothy No. SE MED -nodadsccnnsel Genotos sibs $22 > 
Shipping hay (large bales) ..........scccecccccsccces $21 $13@14 
Fancy -leght. clover mained J...ccicesc cevccadecscacevcc $22@23 $15@17 


Fowls, colored and leghorns (5 Ibs. and over) .... 





obseesesees $14@i5 $12 50@13 

2@29c 27 @28c 26@ 28 ~ 
$0ecasserie 12@14c 17@18c 16@18- 
eetecsecees 22@24c 21@23c 18@21c 
Senvtadecds 12@13c 10@13c 
ebtgucekiua 3@+c 3@4 4c 

6@8c 11'4@15e 

envabssebae 3@4c 64@8e 
oii «ho 10%@10% 94@10c 


Eastern Markets j 








most of the. arrivals. Considerable 
stock was effected by delays in tran- 
sit. There was a moderate demand for 
fancy, large, red table fruit and large 
“Greenings suitable for baking. Prices 
in general closed about 50c per bbl. 
lower than the week previous. Whole- 
sale quotations on. Oct. 11 for A grade, 
2% inch apples per barrel were: 
Baldwins $2.50 @3.50; Greenings 
$2.50@4; McIntosh $4.50@6.50; 
Northern Spies $3@5; Twenty Ounce 


$2@3.25; Wealthy $3@4.50; Wolf 
tiver $2@4. 

Supplies of Concord grapes were 
heavy from Western N. Y. but com- 


paratively light from the Hudson Riv- 
er. The demand in general was moder- 
ate for fancy but limited for ordinary 
stock. Too many baskets were slack 
filled. On Oct. 11 Hudson River Con- 
cords brought 95c@$1 per i2-qt. bas- 
ket, few $1.65; Western and Central 
New York best 95c@$1, ordinary 85c 
@90c. A cargo of Spanish grapes 
brought $4.37% @6.62% per bbl of 
40-45 Ibs. 

Supplies of peaches were moderate 


as against 13,200 cars in the corres- 
ponding period last year. 

The bulk~of the lettuce received 
this week from Central and Western 
New York was very poor. Some was 
practically worthless and absolutely 
neglected and commission merchants 
were unable to dispose of it at any 
price. The best quality heads are now 
coming from Orange County and New 
Jersey. The demand was active only 
for fancy large heads. Prices were 
very irregular during the week, |The 
bulk of the sales for up-state lettuce 
on Oct. 1lith were made at 25 @50c 
per crate with some sales higher but 
mostly lower. Orange County lettuce 
sold at 50c@$1.50 per crate. Romaine 
was also generally poor. Best heads 
brought 50@T75e per crate. 

Cucumbers held firm early in the 
week but declined at the end. Best 
stock brought $2.75 @$3.00 per bushel 
basket, fancy as high as $3.50 and 
culls $1.50@§$2. 

Dairy Products—Although receipts 
of butter so far this year in N- Y. City 
have been about 463,000 tubs more 
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than in the same period last year. oo) 
storage holdings are now about 1.459 
000 pounds less than on the " 
sponding date last-year. The 
butter market remained firm e 
the week but showed a slight 
at the end. 

In N. Y, City about one half of the 
cheese geceipts are from N. Y. State 
It is reported, however, that the sup. 
plies are correspondingly lighter than 
in previous years owing to the larger 
buying at county markets, 

New York State cheese sold as fo}. 
lows on Oct. 11th: 

Whole milk short held, flats. - plored 
or white 25% @26c; fresh specials 
25% @26c; average run 25@25\¢: 
fair to good 23@24%c; lower grades 
19@22%c; Young. Americas 22@ 
23%c; Single Daisies 22% @23c: Dou. 
ble Daisies 21% @22%c; Skims 17q 
17 %e. 

Eggs and Poultry—The eg: market 
was firm earlier in the week but ad. 
vanced slightly by the end when prices 
were from 2 to 3c per dozen 
than the week previous. Strict! 


d 
corre. 

local 
arlier in 
advance 


higher 
fresh 


hennery white eggs of which there 
“was a scarcity and for which there 
was a good demand sold above quoted 
prices. As much as 72c per dozen was 
paid for top whites. Many consign- 
ments of eggs billed as strictly fresh 
were mixed with rots and spot ezgs, 
In September 381,000 cages of cegs 
were recéived in N. Y. City as com- 


pared with 440,350 cases in Sentem- 


ber, 1921, Illinois, Iowa and New 
York were the largest points of orie’n, 
Somewhat less than 10 per cent of the 
eges came from N. Y. State. 

The dressed poultry market closd 


dull. - Since January lst about 73,237,- 
900 pounds of dressed poultry have 
been received in N. Y. City as against 


67,032,000 pounds in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Cold storage 
holdings there on October 10th were 
about 10,180,000 pounds or about 2,- 
100.000 pounds less than a year ago 


Hay—The. hay market ws steady 
during the week and prices were 
about the same.as the previous week. 
Receipts were light and commission 
merchan‘s report that invoices were 


coming in slowly. Undergrades also 
held firm and the market closed with 


a strong undertone and an upward 
tendency. 

Tiivestock—The demand for bulls 
and cows was moderate as the local 
demand was not sufficient to absorb 
all of the supplies. An export demand 





is also lacking. There was a fair de- 


*mand for choice calves while under- 
erades dragged and prices on these 
erades’ declined. The demrndi for 
fancy state lambs was good ani prices 
were the same as for Southern !ambs. 
Sheep held steady. _ 

Feeds—-Buffalo Market. The follow- 
ing are quotations on carlots f. 0. b.. 
Ruffalo in 100 pound sacks, per ton, 
for ‘Oct. 10: 

Gluten feed, $36.75@37.50: Cotton sec! meal, 
36 per cent, $41.75@42.25; Cotton seed meal, 43 
per cent, $45.55@46.00; Oil meal, 33 ° cent 
to 34 per cent, local. billed, 49.00@49 Dried 
brewers’ erains, $74 00@35M: Stands: rine 
bron, $27.30027 80; Hard winter hr £78 : a) 
2880; Standard spring middlin: £29 na 
29°80; oice flour m‘ddlings, $32.9732% 
White hominy, $31.80@32.30. 

Grain—The Federal Bureau »f Ag- 

i ss _ : 
rieultural Economics estimates the 


winter wheat crop of the U. S. at 54L- 
809.000 bushels and the spring crop 
at 268.314,000 bushels. The corn crop 
ist placed at 2,853,399,000 bushels and 


oats at “1,229,774,000 bushels The 
N. Y. State oat crop is estimated at 
32,300,000 bushels. ? 

The following were the cash sraim 
quotations, Oct. 11: 

At New York: No. 2, red wheat %!.29 per 
bu;~No. 2, hard winter $1.29; No. mixed 
durum $1.11; Corn, No, 2, ,.mixed 85' white 
oats, No. 2, 56c; Rye 91%c; barley ting 
79@81e 

At Chicago. No. 2, red wheat. $1.15 per bu; 
White corn. No. 2. 664@67c; Vellon rt ._ No. 
2, 664 @6634c: White oats, No. 2, 4742%¢; 


No. 3, 39@41!4c, 
millions of 


Wool and Skins—The 
pounds of foreign wool] held in bond 
pending the enactment of the neW 


tariff is now going steadily into com 


sumption, The new tariff rate is only 
.31% as compared with the 45% of 
the interim_ schedule. 

Prices are firm and very slightly 
higher. Quotations on wool an‘ skins 
follow: Pulled wools scoured ‘7 @%¢ 
per lb.: skins—packers, $1.7° i $1.86 
each: Farmers’ 75@90c each; Slats 


pickled $5.50@$6 per dozen. 
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Herds Still Below Normal 


ale herds of Great Britain, 


France, Italy and Poland are ap- 
proaching normal according to cable 
advices by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. There have been 
heavy losses in the cattle herds of 
Belgium. Austria, Hungary and Ger- 
many. The drought of 1921 has halt- 
ed the recovery from the low point of 
1918. However the industry has re- 
cently been reviving by favorable con- 
ditions during the past spring and 
summer. The present stock of cattle 
jg probably not more than 3 per cent 
ynder that of 1913. The ratio of 
young, thin and undersized animals’ is 
much higher than that in the period 
prior to the war. 

The hog industry in Europe has suf- 
fered more acutely than any other 
pranch of the live stock industry. 
However its recovery since 1919 has 
been rapid except in the case of Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Austria and 
Italy. These countries are depending 
upon imported feed. In Great Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden and Poland produc- 


tion is approaching normal. A num- 
ber of hogs in Spain, Roumania, 


Jugoslavia, Holland and Switzerland 
is greater than before the war. The 
total number of hogs in European 
countries is now estimated to be 
about 12 per cent below normal. 

There is a heavy decline in the 
number of horses in Italy, France, 
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Dept. 1610-A, Pleasant Hill, Ohio’ 


DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 













will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. ¢, Does not_ blister 
ot remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 








ck. $1 Pkg. sufficient 
WINERAL REMEDY CO. 454 Fourth Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 
e by the author. . 
America’s Pioneer| H, Clay Glover Co. Inc. 

Dog Remedies |} 129 West 24th St. New. York 
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GoodyearRaincoat Given 


Goody ¢ ar Mfg. Ca, 6378RD. Goodyear 

®. \ansas City, Mo., is making an- offer 

1 handsome raincoat to one person 

" each locality who will show and 

‘commend it to friends. If you want one, 
ay. 
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Europe Still Needs American Live Stock 


Belgium, Germany, Poland and Great 
Britain compared to pre-war times. 
The total number of horses in all 
Europe is approximately 11 per cent 
less than 1913. 
reported in Sweden, Spain, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Greece, Holland and Den- 
mark. ° 

Goats and Sheep on the Increase 

There has been a rapid inePease in 
the number of sheep and goats. Goats 
are almost everywhere on the in- 
crease. Spain has increased its num- 
ber of sheep by 50 per cent. Of ail 
farm animals sheep come nearer to 
reaching their pre-war status. Goats 
are everywhere showing gains over 
pre-war stocks except in France. 
There is a large increase ig number 
of goats being kept for milk supply. 
The total number of goats is esti- 
mated 18 per cent above pre-war 
totals. 

Compared with pre-war years, ac- 
cording to cable advices, -national 
meat consumptiom’in Europe has in- 


Gains in numbers are , 


$200 per head. 

The secretary of the Hereford>So- 
eciety informs the Consul that ample 
supplies of both males and females 
are available for shipment and in 
viéw of the low -prevailing freight 
rates this would seem a _ favorable 
time for buying new blood for Here- 
ford herds. 


Recent Sales in New Jersey 


That New Jersey breeders are 
realizing the value of purebred bulls 
is evidenced by the fact that a num- 
ber of purebreds have been recently 
placed at the head of farm herds. To 
date Guernsey bulls are in the lead. 
Lyman A. Horner and J. R. Kinsley 
of New Lisbon, N. J., have secured 
a proven Guernsey sire from D. Du- 
Bois Smock of Matawan, N. J. Wills 
Brothers and Benjamin Worrell of 
Vincetown, N. J,, each secured a bull 
from Wood’ Brook Farms, Metuchen, 
N. J. Locust Lane Farm of Medford, 





Fair. 


herd conditions. 


Washington County, N. Y., breeders. 


creaséd in France, Italy, Roumania, 
Spain and Poland. It is holding fair- 
ly strohg in Great Britain, Holland 
and Switzerland. There has been a 
sharp decline in both gross and per 
capita consumption in Belgium, Aus- 
tria and Germany. The European de- 
mand for American hog products 
reached its peak during the war and 
has since receded somewhat. How- 
ever it is still in excess of the pre- 
war volume in France, Belgium, Italy 
and Great Britain. The needs of Ger- 
many for American bacon and ani- 
mal] fats are urgent. The difficulties 
attendant upon financial arrangements 
curtail purchasers. ‘There will be un- 
doubtedly a further expansion in the 
European demand for American lard 
as economic conditions improve. 


English Herefords Cheap 


Purebred herefords are selling at 
bargain prices at Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, according to advices received 
by the Department of Commerce, 
from Consul Bradley at Cardiff. Mr. 
Bradley says that the export busi- 
ness is very dull and that during the 
past year only 163 purebreds were 
exported. 

Low prices have not been confined 
to any class of animals, although it 
is quite apparent that young stock is 
suffering more than the mature ani- 
mals. Yearling bulls have Been sell- 
ing at auction as well as on an aver- 
age of £50 per head. In American 





currency this is slightly more than 





being sired by Sir Fairview Pontiac Korndyke. 
of the individuals helped annex so many blue ribbons this year to the glory of 





Harriet of Grayfields, Champion of Holsteins, at the New York State Fair. 


Harriet of Grayfields, owned and shown by Grayfields Farms, Greenwich, 
N. Y., was truly the heroine of the Holstein show at this year’s New York State 
She was first ina class of over 30 aged cows, as well as senior and 
grand champion She was also first prize advanced registry cow and member 
of no less than four blue ribbon groups. 
cow for she has a four-year old record of over 28 pounds. 
milked over 20,000 pounds in a year on two milkings a day under-ordinary 
Harriet of Grayfields is a granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke 


She is a producer as well as a show 
It is said that she 


Harriet of Grayfields was one 


N. J., has recently placed four bulls. 
The new owners and their purchases 
are as follows: George Dantz, Jr., 
Columbus N. J., Peacemaker’s Butter 
Boy 79588; Albert S. Haines, Mt. 
Holly, N. J., Golden Glorretta’s May 
King 65258; Raymond Wainwright 
Roebling, N. J., Nydia’s May King 
80933; Ezra Burr, Jacksonville, N. J., 
Peacemaker‘s Royal Prince 81698. 


Another Record for Meridale 


“Jap’s Cowslip,” a four-year old 
Jersey owned by Ayer-McKinney, 
Meredith, N. Y., has just completed 
a very creditable record of 13,260 
pounds milk and 701 pounds butter- 
fat. She started her test at the age 
of three years and six months. For 
11 months of her test, she produced 
over 50 pounds of butterfat per month 
averaging 5.29 per cent butterfat. As 
a true two-year old, Jap’s Cowslip 
produced 10,460 pounds milk and 
581.7 pounds butterfat, qualifying for 
a silver medal. She was sired by the 
Imported Jap and is out of Cowslip 
Fawn Beauty, which cow has four 
very creditable Register of Merit 
records. 


When Opening the Silo—Care 
should be observed in “opening” the 
silo to see that a sufficient depth is 
removed from the top to insure ab- 
sence of all moldly or spoiled silage. 
Such silage may prove fatal to live- 
stock and should be placed where no 
animals will have access to it. 








Write now for Geo, I. Fox accurate 
price list—this is another big 
fur year. Keep posted and 
make money. Our market 
reports and price list 
show you how and 
where to get 










; WE WANT 
ALL YOUR FURS 
Our high prices, fair, hon- 
est grading, pi pt urns 
and square dealing will bring you the 
largest check. You'l e money by 
shipping all your furs to George t. 
Fox. New York—The World's 
Fur Market. Don’t delay, write now for 
market reports, price list, shipping tags. 


re} KONO). ior 


164 W. 25th St., Dept. 45, New York,WN.Y. § 















SWINE BREEDERS 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Highwood Berkshires have always been noted for size 
and prolificacy. Weaned pigs from unrelated litters 
ready for shipment. H. C. & H. B. Harpending, 


Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Registered O. I. C. Pigs 
from prize winning stock. Send for circular and 
prices. Will ship on approval, George N,. Rupracht, 
Mallory, New York. 
Chester Whites, World's Grand Champion Bloodlines. 
Pigs, B 


igs, Boars and Gilts. $10 each and up. Prepaid. 


Geo. F. Griffie, Newville, Pa. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS , 


Ilatched by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred_to lay stock, Book your order now for 
Jan. and Feb. delivery Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks. 
Reds, Anconas, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas; 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


Safe delivery guar- 


NUNDA, N., Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, Etc. 
Free Circulars. 

E. R. Hummer & Co, Frenchtown, N: J. 





Feb. & March Hatched. $120 per 100. 
$65 per 50. $28 per 20, April & May 
Hatched. $100 per 100. $52.50 per 50. 


MIXED 
PULLETS susranteed. “Make early winter layers. 


HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 











- SHEEP BREEDERS 


DELAINES 
EITHER SEX—ALL AGES 
Anything you want at reasonable prices. 
registered flock in state. See them or write, 
J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


Largest 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


! have some very fine breeding stock of both sexes for 
sale. Am especially strong in rams. 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, Chili, N. Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS» 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An exceptfonally fine lot of well-grown, nicely 
marked 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
fall and early winter. 

Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls, 
Two cars fine grade cows. 
J. A. LEACH, 
Cortland, N. Y. 





Phone 973. 
Entire Herd Federal Tested 
Other business forees closing out herd, 10 heifers 
1 to 2 years old. bred to our 34 Ib. bull, 2-9 months 
old. 1 from a 32 Ib. Ram, 1 bull 9 months old from 
® 21 Ib. 3 year old, 1-2 year old springer, 1 fresh 
3 year old heifer calf at side, 1 cow. Our 34 I% 
herd sire, ,no reasonable offer refused. Also 4 shee 
1 registered Belgian stallion 1 year old, farm of 104 
acres. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, Tully, N. Y. 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close oy large and heavy producers. Pure 
bred registered Holsteins all ages, your inquiry will 
receive our best attention, 

McG 


Browncroft Farm, cGraw, New York 





4IUNT FARM REG. JERSEYS 
We offer an 8 months heifer sired by Lucky Farers 
Son. Lucky Farce made 46,300 Ib milk, 2,537 
butter at 3 years. Heifers dam 53 % butter pe- 
month at 2 years. Lucky Farce held Worlds record 
over 7 years. Accredited herd. Price $75.. 
S. B. Hunt, Hunt, N. Y. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at world’s Original and Greatest School and becom« 
Independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog. 
JONES NAT’L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
20 Sacramento Btvd., Chicago, tl, 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres, 





Like a chain—a boot 1s only § 
as strong as its weakest point 


Months of wear can be built into the 
ankle, the heel, the leg— 

And a crack across the instep 
makes three-quarters of this wear 
wasted! 

One break in a vital spot and your 
boots are ready for the junk pile be- 
fore the other parts have really 
begun to wear! 


There are four points whefe the 
strain is hardest—ankle, back of 
heel, instep, and sole. Unless the 
boot is properly constructed at these 
points it wears out quickly. 


How ‘‘U. S.”" reinforcements 
insure against breaks 


Into every pair of ‘‘U. S.’’ Boots at 
each of these four points i$ built 
the strongest kind of reinforcements 
-from 7 to 11- layers of fabric and 
tough rubber reinforce these Boots at 
the very places that are generally the 
“weak spots.” 
No wonder they give long wear— 
and uniform wear. 
We’ve been making rubber foot- 


wear for 75 years. We don’t just 
“buy” rubber—we actually produce 
on our own plantations the finest 
grade that can be grown. Our fac- 
tories are manned by the most ex- 
perienced boot makers in the country 
—craftsmen who know the value of 
painstaking care. And we’re proud 
of the results—and of the satisfac- 
tion U. S. Boots are giving to 
armers. 


Other “‘U. S.’’ models— 


all built the same way 


You'll find every type of rubber foot- 
wear in the big U. S. line. There’s 
the U. S. Walrus, the famous all- 
rubber overshoe—the U. S. lace 
Bootee, a rubber workshoe to be 
worn over your socks for spring and 
fall—U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—all 
styles and sizes for the whole family. 
Look for the “U. S.” trademark 
whenever you buy—the honor mark 
of the oldest rubber organization in 
the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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